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RONSARD AND 


HERE were two Cardinals in the reign of Henry II 

of France to whom Ronsard paid assiduous 
court, and whose names occur often in his writings. 
One was Odet de Coligny, Cardinal of Chatillon, elder 
brother of the great Huguenot leader, Gaspard de 
Coligny. The other was Charles, Cardinal of Lorraine, 
younger brother of the hero 
of Metz and- Calais, the 


TWO CARDINALS. 
By Jane T. 


STODDART. 


became Archbishop of Toulouse in 1534, and in the 
following year Bishop of Beauvais and Peer of France. 
Before the age of twenty he was one of the most con- 
spicuous prelates of the kingdom. This is a side of 
things which Professor Laumonier, the most eminent 
living authority on Ronsard, has omitted to mention, 

though he dwells on the 


Duke Francis of Guise. 
The poet mentions both 
patrons in language of un- 
mistakable affection, yet he 
drew away from their 
intimacy as religious 
troubles developed, and they 
were dead for him years 
before death removed them 
in middle age. Both were 
pluralists in a sense that 
would be horrifying to 
modern opinion, for new 
livings, rich abbeys, were 
conferred in succession on 
the sons of noble families 
who had been destined from 
infancy for the Church ; 
and the King’s mistress, 
Diane de Poitiers, had her 


27 Vaduech 


= + numerous preferments of 
| the Cardinal of Lorraine. 
It was no special crime of 
the Guises, but the custom 
of the age, to put young 
boys into the highest eccle- 
siastical positions, and to 
augment their revenues with 
a further accession of titular 
places. 

We have no knowledge of 
the spiritual conflicts which 
led the Cardinal Odet to 
embrace the Reformed faith. 
He is seen everywhere in 
close alliance with his 
brothers Gaspard and 
Francis, but unlike these 
gallant gentlemen, he kept 
behind the fighting line in 
politics. A startling event 


part in the “ reservation ” 
of benefices not yet vacant. 


“Mon ODET.” 


The Cardinal de Chatillon, that kindly, generous 
helper of struggling authors, passes like a shadow 
over the stage of history. Biographers of Coligny 
have searched the works of Ronsard in vain for living 
lines of family portraiture. Two facts have to be 
kept in mind: (1) The three brothers, Odet, Gaspard 
and Francis de Coligny, were nephews of the Constable 
de Montmorency, closest friend and indispensable 
companion of Henry II, and through that relationship 
they enjoyed extensive influence and patronage ; 
(2) they had been pupils, all three, of Nicolas Bérauld, 
one of the greatest masters of eloquence and of Latin 
scholarship in the early sixteenth century. R. C. 
Christie, in his “ Life of Etienne Dolet,” says that 
Bérauld ‘“‘ sowed in their minds the seeds of those 
principles which have made their names so illustrious 
in the annals of the French Protestants.” 

Born in 1517, created Cardinal in 1533, on the marriage 
of the Duke of Orleans and Catherine de’ Medici, Odet 


in the family history was 
his marriage, in Cardinal’s 
robes, to Isabelle de 
Hauteville. He crossed to England amid the religious 
troubles which culminated in the St. Bartholomew, 
and was received as an honoured guest. His death 
took place in 1571, and his resting place is in 
Canterbury Cathedral. Professor Laumonier accepts 
the story that he was poisoned in London, but 
Mr. Whitehead, Coligny’s learned modern biographer, 
makes no mention of poison in recording the death of 
Odet. The word was thrown about in the sixteenth 
and early seventeenth centuries on the unexpected death 
of any great personage. Has M. Laumonier looked 
into the statements on the English side? ‘‘ Lady 
Chastylyan,” the Cardinal’s wife, proclaimed on his 
death her strong suspicion that he had been poisoned. 


Ronsard. 


‘ A Commission of Inquiry was appointed by the Earl - 


of Leicester and Lord Burleigh. Medical examinations 
were made, and eight days after the Cardinal’s death 
a long Report was drawn up. This Report bears the 
endorsement: ‘“‘ There appears to be no ground for 
suspicion that he had been poisoned.” 

Since Ronsard dedicated about ten pieces of verse 
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to Odet de Coligny, ‘full of gratitude,” as M. Lau- 
monier says, “ for an efficacious protection,’ we might 
expect to gain some personal knowledge of this highly- 
placed lover of literature. But the illustrations are 
drawn from the classics, the compliments are vaguely 
worded, and we are left wondering whether the poet 
was ever received on confidential terms in the circle 
of the Colignys and the Montmorencys. When religious 
troubles came to a height in 1560, Ronsard’s relations 
with the Cardinal ended, though he continued to insert 
words of pathetic tenderness into later poems. ‘ He 
was weak enough,” says M. Laumonier, ‘‘ to suppress 
from his works, in the reign of Henry III, these wit- 
nesses to an eternal gratitude, which contrasted so 
strongly with other pieces inspired by the wars of 
religion.” The friendship between Ronsard and the 
Cardinal de Chatillon was most honourable to both 
men, though the poet has not been able to borrow 
anything in his eulogies from the painter’s art. 


CHARLOT’’ OF MEUDON,. 


He had a much more vigorous character to deal 
with in Charles de Guise, Cardinal of Lorraine, and 
they were linked by memories of early friendship. The 
Cardinal (born February 17th, 1525) was about six 
months younger than Ronsard. They met for the 
first time as fellow-pupils at the College of Navarre, 
when the future prelate was a child of eight, and the 
poet, as he himself tells us, was aged nine. Under the 
rule of the head master or “‘ Regent,’ M. de Vailly, they 
worked side by side for some months, and Ronsard 
refers three times in his writings to this circumstance 
of his boyhood. He remembers that his companion, 
though very young in years, “‘ wore a serious countenance 
at school, grave and Cato-like.”” We possess no letters 
of Charles’s youth like those gay, frank, amusing notes 
addressed by the little Duke ef Longueville to his 
mother, Mary of Lorraine, second wife of James V of 
Scotland. This group of letters, recently published by 
the Scottish History Society from the originals in the 
Balcarres Papers,* prove that there was no stifiness 
or severity in the Guise nursery at Joinville. They 
are among the most charming letters of the century, 
and bear every mark of having been actually dictated 
by the writer to his nurse or tutor. His hero was 
“grant papa,” the Duke Claude of Guise, of whom he 
says in one place, “I held grandpa by the finger very 
tight and would not let him go, for I love him so much, 
and I am his darling.”’ Presents of all kinds were 
showered on the Duke whose mother was far away 
among strangers. Riding, hawking, fishing are among 
the pleasures he describes. His letters, taken along 
with those written many years later by Henry of Guise 
to his father, show a happy freedom of intercourse 
. between old and young in one of the greatest households 
of France. They bring us indeed right up against 
the children’s “strips” in our morning papers, the 
Noah family, Teddy Tail, and Dr. Beetle. 

Destined from infancy to succeed his uncle John 
in the Archbishopric of Reims, Charles de Guise was 
never allowed to forget the responsibilities of his posi- 
tion. He was made a Cardinal in July, 1547, at the 


* “ Foreign Correspondence with Marie de Lorraine, Queen 
of Scotland.” Edited by Marguerite Wood, M.A. 


age of twenty-two, on the day after he crowned King 
Henry II. Ronsard needed a patron and he turned 
to the rising statesman, though he scarcely ventured 
to hope that Charles would remember him after an 
interval of fifteen years. The long poem of 1556, en- 
titled ‘‘ Epistre a Charles, Cardinal de Lorraine,” 
describes with life-like touches a scene that must have 
taken place some years earlier. The poet ventured 
into the great man’s presence, noting his early greyness, 
his pallor, his pensive gaze and majestic walk. He 
was probably looking from some gallery, himself un- 
seen, and he describes the agitation of his thoughts 
as like the tossing of a boat on stormy waters. Though 
he could hardly resist the impulse to speak to his school- 
friend, an invincible shyness held him back. ‘‘ Shame, 
how many times hast thou made me repent!” The 
introduction was managed somehow, and Ronsard tells 
that the Cardinal received him with a gracious kindness 
he could never forget, and welcomed him to his table : 

“Your hand on my head two or three times was laid ; 

Then naming the college you smilingly said 
You had not climbed so high that you did not know 


Those with whom you had studied in days long ago, 
And that friendships like these seemed to you best of all.” 


The earliest of Ronsard’s many poems addressed to 
the Cardinal is the Ode headed ‘“‘ Au reverendissime 
Cardinal de Guise,” which Professor Laumonier places 
early in the collection of January, 1550.* The learned 
critic does not accept the view of Forneron and some 
other French historians that Ronsard was lodged by 
his patron in one of the towers of the Chateau of Meudon. 
Forneron, in his “‘ Histoire des Ducs de Guise,’ seems 
to have confused the poet with a certain Captain Ronsard 
from Bourges. Our Ronsard helped in organising those 
literary entertainments given by the Cardinal at his 
suburban home. In the Third Eclogue, which cele- 
brates the wedding of the young Duke of Lorraine with 
Claude, second daughter of Henry II, he writes of the 
grotto of Meudon, “‘ which Charlot, whose name is 
sacred through the forests, has built as a perpetual 
home for the Sisters Nine.”” There is a passage in the 
“Hymne” addressed to the Cardinal in 1559 which 
might easily be misread as implying that the poet 
himself, as Forneron thought, had been summoned 
from his country home to live at Meudon, but the 
subject of the passage is “le troupeau poétique,” not 
any individual. This is clear from the line ‘“ Luy 
donnant ton Meudon ou il est adoré.’” The spirit of 
poetry, not Ronsard, had there her sure dwelling. 


THE END OF A FRIENDSHIP. 


Till the close of the reign, Ronsard celebrated the 
Cardinal in language of glowing panegyric. He de- 
scribed his patron as a wise Ulysses, raised up for the 
salvation of France, a prince whose virtues equalled 
those of the crusaders from whom the House of Guise 
traced descent. Separations of the religious wars are 
foreshadowed in that strange poem “ Le Procés ”’ (“‘ The 
Law-suit ’’), addressed by Ronsard to the Cardinal, 
which brings to a close their personal relations. The 
date is fixed by M. Laumonier as before April, 1562, 
since the Cardinal de Tournon, who died in that month, 
is mentioned as still living. I think we may place 


* Vol. II, p. ror of Laumonier’s Edition of the ‘‘ Works.” 
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“Le Procés”’ in 
the summer of 
1560, and that for 
four reasons. 

(1) Ronsard 
mentions the 
Cardinal as‘ uncle 
of the Queen” 
(Mary Stuart). 
This points to a 
date before the 
death of Francis II 
(December, 1560). 

(2) The refer- 
ence to the 
Cardinal as “ celui 
qui la gloire 
remporta sur 
Luther d'une saincte victoire’ should be com- 
pared with the passage in the Venetian Calendar 
(vol. VII, p. 187) in which Michiel, the representa- 
tive of Venice in France, describes the course of 
sermons delivered by the Cardinal of Lorraine at Mar- 
moutier, in the suburbs of Tours, where the Court kept 
Easter in 1560. ‘‘ During the whole of this Passion 
week,” says Michiel, ‘‘ nothing has been attended to 
but the sermons of the Cardinal of Lorraine, which 
gathered very great congregations. . . . He preached 
publicly all these days in the presence of the King, 
of the Queens, and of all the other Princes and Lords 
of the Court, in the church of one of his abbacies, 
called Marmoutier.” 

(3) Ronsard speaks of the Cardinal as “he who 
has purged this reign of mutineers.’”’ The reference 
must surely be to the Tumult of Amboise (March, 
1560), in which the Guises took cruel vengeance of 
their enemies. 

(4) In “ Le Procés ’’ Ronsard addresses the Cardinal 
as a statesman overwhelmed with daily business. These 
allusions apply to the reign of Francis II, when he was 
““ Pope and King ”’ of France, but would be inapplicable 
to any date after the accession of Charles IX. He 
withdrew to his diocese in February, 1561. 

Is M. Laumonier right in suggesting that Ronsard 


Charles de Guise, 
Cardinal of Lorraine. 


- he was at all times 


ceased to praise 
the Cardinal 
because his patron 
had lost influence 
at Court? I am 
not satisfied that 
this was the only 
reason. Charles 
de Guise was in 
and out of Court 
favour more than 
once in the four- 
teen years of life 
that remained to 
him after 1560, but 


Odet de Coligny, 
Cardinal of Chatillon. 


one of the most 
powerful members 
of the French nobility, well able to reward his friends 
and to punish his enemies. I believe there was some 
actual quarrel between him and Ronsard, and that the 
cause may be sought in the poet’s reluctance to choose 
between his Roman Catholic protectors and his friends 
of “‘the Religion.”” ‘“‘ He vacillated,” says M. Lau- 
monier, “ till the beginning of 1562.’’ Not that he 
ever proposed to ally himself with the Huguenots ; 
on the contrary, he took his stand with the Guises from 
the first in matters of doctrine. But it is clear from 
his writings that he hated religious persecution, and 
his closest mental comrade was probably Michel de 
l'Hopital, one of the three ‘“ shepherds’’ of happier 
davs at Meudon. The Cardinal, who was preparing 
to strike down a Prince of the Blood when the death 
of Francis II delivered Condé from his grasp, cared 
nothing for a half-hearted allegiance. The Bourbons, 
the Chatillons, the Montmorencys, were arrayed against 
the Guises at the close of 1560, and Ronsard had a 
foot in both camps. In his later writings he mentions 
the Guises respectfully, but in general terms, and when 
death swept away his old school-friend before the age 
of fifty, he had no word of sorrow. The black cloud of 
religious warfare hung over France for thirty years. Of 
the Cardinal we may say with a recent critic, M. Lucien 
Romier, “ Il restera un trés grand seigneur.”’ 


JOSEPH CONRAD. 


By MOULT. 


E passes away under a cloud, inscrutable at 

heart. . . Joseph Conrad has gone, and 
the cloud that enshrouds his genius had once blurred 
the already tantalising figures of Lord Jim and 
Nostromo, Falk and Mr. Kurtz. If we are honest to 
ourselves we will confess immediately that every 
attempt at analysis of the unique vision of this master- 
mariner turned master-artist has resulted in bewilder- 
ment. We divined our difficulties instinctively when 
we made the first approach, and it was only the fasci- 
nation of a unique artistry that kept us from avoiding 
his writings altogether, forever afterwards, as countless 
readers have actually avoided them. 

And little wonder that they avoid them; as little is 
it a wonder as that some readers avoid all but the shorter 


stories, or that others fail to avoid them only because 
reading Conrad’s novels has been the intellectual thing 
to do. For although Conrad chose to express his vision 
of life in an Englishman’s tongue, it was not made 
thereby any the more English. You do not shudder 
when you read the work of an English writer, as you do 
(and Mr. Arthur Symons admirably describes how) when 
you read Conrad: ‘‘ shudder on the edge of a gulf, in 
a silent darkness.” Essentially it expressed, and con- 
tinued to express, the pessimistic, harsh and sinister 
vision of a Polish aristocrat in whom, somewhere, bone- 
deep, was even a touch of the Asiatic. Nor had a 
lengthy experience on the sea modified or enlarged so 
much as coloured it: the effect of Conrad’s career in 
seamanship on his art was mainly technical. Indeed 
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if there is any side of his life and work on which the 
lamp-ray of analysis may be cast without a sense of 
utter, rushlight futility, it is this of his technique, that 
was in the beginning so tentative, then charmingly 
(and not at all naively) impulsive, and latterly uncom- 
promising. Biographical facts are of infinitely greater 
significance in his case than they will be in the case of 
the majority of his contemporaries, when—and if—their 
lifework becomes a matter for retrospective survey. 

“In the retrospect of a life which had, besides its 
preliminary stage of childhood and early youth, two 
distinct developments, and even two distinct elements, 
such as earth and water, for its successive scenes, a 
certain amount of naiveness is unavoidable.”’ Conrad 
himself has said it, in ‘‘ A Personal Record.’’ Therefore, 
in attempting a brief survey of his work, we may risk 
the charge of crudeness or at least elementariness, and 
boldly describe the tentative period of ‘‘ Almayer’s 
Folly ” and ‘‘ An Outcast of the Islands”’ as one in 
which their author was struggling to be “literary.” 
Not for nothing did Paul Verlaine advise his fellow- 
writers (in polite French) to take literature by the 
scruff of its unspeakable neck and kick it out: not for 
nothing did Pierre Loti contemptuously declare as his 
private opinion, “which will probably make you 
shiver,’ that ‘the less people concern themselves 
about literature the better for them.’’ Conrad’s danger, 
of course, was never that of the ordinary neophyte. 
He had not bothered—nor was he ever to bother—about 
the doings of dolls, the favourite creation of littérateurs. 
His chief characters were potential boors and ruffians 
—for this reason alone, whether there be additional 
reasons or not, his lack of popularity among drawing- 
room readers was inevitable. But he endeavoured for 
a brief time at the beginning to portray his island 
outcasts and his tiger women in terms of the drawing- 
room literature, which he must have studied very 
earnestly when he first felt the desire to write a novel. 
“Kaspar! Makan!’ The well-known shrill voice 
startled Almayer from his dream of splendid future into 
the unpleasant realities of the present hour.’’ There 
we have the very first words of ‘‘ Almayer’s Folly,” 
and their lack of fitness can only be matched by a 
descriptive passage like the following, taken from “ An 
Outcast of the Islands ”’ : 

“He followed her step by step till at last they both 
stopped, facing each other under the big tree of the 
enclosure. The solitary exile of the forests, great, motion- 
less and solemn in his abandonment, left alone by the life 
of ages that had been pushed away from him by those 
pigmies that crept at his foot, towered high and straight 
above their leader. He seemed to look on, dispassionate 
and imposing in his lonely greatness, spreading his branches 
wide in a gesture of lofty protection, as if to hide them in 
the sombre shelter of innumerable leaves ; as if moved by 
the disdainful compassion of the strong, by the scornful 


pity of an aged giant, to screen this struggle of two human 
hearts from the cold scrutiny of glittering stars.” 


“ Almayer’s Folly ’”’ and ‘“‘ An Outcast of the Islands ”’ 
are lovely first books for all that, lovely in their freshness 
and unassuming sympathy, and we can imagine what 
pleasure Mr. Edward Garnett must have derived from 
his recommendation of ‘‘ Almayer’s Folly” to Mr. 
Fisher Unwin as worthy of inclusion in that famous 
publisher’s “ First Novel Library.”” Conrad has related 


how the manuscript was begun in ’89 and finished 


in ’94, and how, “ between its opening exclamation 
calling Almayer to his dinner in his wife’s voice and 
Abdullah’s (his enemy) mental reference to the God 
of Islam— The Merciful, the Compassionate ’—which 
closes the book, there were to come several long sea 
passages, a visit to the scenes of my childhood . . . the 
MS. carried about with me as if it were a talisman or a 
treasure. ... Line by line, rather than page by page, 
was the growth of ‘ Almayer’s Folly.’”’ The auto- 
biographical recollection is worth emphasising for two 
reasons ; the first, in order that attention might be 
drawn once again to the stupendous feat which Conrad 
accomplished—a feat unchallenged in any literature— 
that of learning to write as a considerable artist in a 
language foreign to him, and more than foreign to his 
race; and the second, to state one’s conviction (and 
a study of Conrad’s later manuscripts gives substance 
to it) that except during his second, his greatest 
period, from the standpoint, that is, of sheer artistry, 
in which it all seems the outpouring of impulsive 
triumph, his writing was always done “line by line, 
rather than page by page.’’ It was his craftsmanship 
that became different, not the propelling power behind 
it. And the first sign of change was manifested in 
“ The Nigger of the Narcissus.” 

In this superb poem—there are at least three of 
Conrad’s prose-works that one would claim as poetry— 
a confidence was apparent which had not simply been 
inspired by the transference of his setting to the sea 
from the islands, with their repellent barbarism, their 
dominance by the uneasy brooding of the East. The 
sea, as discerning critics like Mr. Garnett, Mr. John 
Galsworthy, Mr. Ford Madox Hueffer, and Mr. H. G. 
Wells quickly recognised, was the most fitting symbol 
that Conrad could have employed for the expression of 
his strange, half-romantic, half-realistic vision. And 
“The Nigger,” ‘‘ Lord Jim,” “Tales of Unrest,” 
“ Youth and Other Stories,”’ and ‘‘ Typhoon ”’ comprise, 
because of the way in which he employs that symbol, 
his high peak in Darien. To classify his stories and 
novels of the sea as sea-fiction would be to reduce their 
importance. For Conrad was an analyst in all of them ; 
he preferred the sea to earth, as he phrased it, much 
for the same reason that in a surgery the dentist holds 
up his patient’s head to the light rather.than takes him 
into the darkness. Not in this direction did Conrad’s 
originality lie. Rather did it come of the fact that he 
was the first psychologist among novel-writers who not 
only chose the sea deliberately, but was able to use 
it worthily as a background for what a philosopher 
would call the “ given set of circumstances.” Lord 
Jim’s moment of cowardice was clearest cut, Conrad 
must have decided, by being silhouetted against those 
tremendous gulfs of sky and ocean in which : 


“The thin gold shaving of the moon floating slowly 
downwards had lost itself on the darkened surface of the 
waters, and the eternity beyond the sky seemed to come 
down nearer to the earth, with the augmented glitter of 
the stars, with the more profound sombreness in the lustre 
of the half-transparent dome covering the flat disc of an 
opaque sea. The ship moved so smoothly that her onward 
motion was imperceptible to the senses of men, as though 
she had been a crowded planet speeding through the dark 
spaces of ether behind the swarm of suns, in the appalling 
and calm solitudes awaiting the breath of future creations.” 


Had Mr. Wells not written his “‘ History of Mr. Polly ”’ 


From a photo by Will Cadby. 


Joseph Conrad. 
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we would most certainly have acclaimed Conrad as 
more than the first deliberate psychologist of the sea ; 
he was, apart from Mr. Wells, the first psychologist 
of the ordinary man. Earlier novelists—Meredith is 
an especial instance—may have intended to present 
and analyse the ordinary man, but they used their 
personages in such an arbitrary manner, setting an 
ideal before them and forcing them to strive after it, 
that all too soon their ordinary man was very much 
out of the ordinary, an idealised puppet in every one 
of his manifestations. Conrad’s characters were puppets 
in the philosophical sense only ; puppets confined and 
manipulated by the fates, not by their artistic creator. 
All he had done with Lord Jim, for example, when once 
he detected the tragic failing that would betray Jim in 
his moment of crisis wherever or whatever he happened 
to be, was to take him out to sea because the stimuli 
to which that young mariner responded were those 
with which, scientist-like, Conrad had lately discovered 
that he himself, as an artist, was most familiar. With 
the sweep of dark waters beating out the rhythm of his 
prose, he felt he could best show how cause and effect 
are intricately commingled, so intricately that it is 
difficult to separate motive from consequence, or 
consequence from motive. 

This, however, does not concern us quite so nearly 
in an analysis of Joseph Conrad the artist—the only 
analysis an English student is justified in attempting— 
as does the fact that his own experiences of twenty 
years had formed in him the seaman’s habit of leaping 
in imagination to the end of a happening almost before 
it had begun—the voyages themselves, as a fact, were 
always clear-spread before his mariner-deep sight right 
to their final anchorage ; farther, a journey from port 
to port on an old sailing ship would often lengthen out 
into weeks and months, thus providing a sailor with 
the opportunity to dwell at vast leisure on some fragment 
of a tale he had listened to at the last place of call, a 
fragment, told, maybe, by the mate of another ship 
from whom he could never hope to hear its details of 
light and shade, simply because’ the narrator and 
audience were not likely ever to meet again; from 
some other old sailor at a port farther afield, some of 
those details would probably be gathered; and still 
farther, the rest of the tale ; and so, piecemeal fashion, 
the whole happening, comedy or tragedy, would adjust 
itself, likely enough with its beginning and middle 
tacked on at its conclusion. 

In some such way as this, one dare hazard, was 
originated what memoir-makers have been calling ‘ the 
Marlow manner’”’ in the days immediately following 
August 3rd, on the morning of which Conrad died so 
unexpectedly. It was a “ manner’”’ that had already 
been experimented with, though very clumsily, in the 
early writings, and Marlow, too, had been introduced : 


“* Marlow (at least I think that is how he spelt his name) 


told the story, or rather the chronicle, of a voyage: ‘ Yes, 
I have seen a little of the Eastern seas... .’”’ 


And soon. The amusing woodenness of such a passage, 
inserted entirely for the author’s convenience, might 
usefully be contrasted with the superb mastery of 
indirect narrative which is displayed in ‘‘ Chance,” 
where, more than in any other book do we feel the 
difficulty of this complicated machinery, and yet once 
we resolve to be undeterred by it, as Mr. Hugh Walpole 
has said, we are “ caught and held by the skinny finger 
of the Ancient Mariner.’’ The books that have since 
appeared—“ Victory,’ ‘“‘ Within the Tides,’’ The 
Shadow-Line,”’ ‘“‘ The Arrow of Gold,’’ ‘“‘ The Rescue,” 
and “ The Rover ’’—are relatively easy reading when 
we have come safely to the conclusion of ‘‘ Chance.”’ 

That the story of Conrad’s literary career is a 
succession of ironical occasions can hardly cause surprise 
to anyone who has read more than the beautiful and 
masterly short stories, into which, by the by, their 
author introduces the ubiquitous Marlow as it pleases 
him. The best-remembered occasion in which irony 
had its part was that of the publication as a serial of 
“Nostromo,” in the old 7.P.’s Weekly. Conrad has 
recalled that the readers of that journal “‘ were greatly 
annoyed, and complained in many letters that good 
space was being wasted on utterly unreadable stuff.” 
And only last month the ex-editor of a famous New 
York magazine told in its pages how when the pro- 
prietors were given the opportunity of choosing between 
Conrad’s Typhoon and Jack London’s Sea Wolf ”’ 
for their next serial novel they turned down Conrad. 
“IT took it deeply to heart,” the ex-editor adds, “ that 
the company refused to publish ‘ Typhoon.’ 1 hadn’t 
been concerned with its popularity—I wasn’t a business 
man, remember—but ‘ Typhoon’ was truth itself, and 
I was young enough to believe that truth would prevail 
in the end. Well, it has prevailed, and Conrad is 
known to-day. .. .” 

Known to-day, yes ; but always must he have felt as 


one finds oneself picturing him, a caged sea-lion. And 


yet, if we can turn back to an earlier picture of him, it 
might be well for us, and the literature he created might 
be humanised to an extent that will give him, now that 
his career is ended, the legitimate success which, frankly, 
he did no more than view on the far horizon while he 
was with us. A wistful picture of a Polish sailor who 
had read Flaubert and the English Bible, who had 
bared his head under the stars and resolved to write 
about the unearthly colour and terrible beauty of life, 
the cruel splendour of waves and tides, the ruthless 
magnificence of the wind and storm—and man’s reaction 
to them in his loneliness. Even to the end he was 
striving to do that, striving after a mastery with the 
pen which he could never believe was his, however 
confidently we whom he so arrested may proclaim it 
now that he is with the ages. 


PAUL SABATIER. 


By JOHN NORTHCOTE. 


T is a happy chance that brings Paul Sabatier to 
England once more. And it is not the less happy 


because on the present occasion he comes as the President 
of a British Society—and that a British Society with 


Franciscan associations. On the roth of the present 
month of September the British Society of Franciscan 
Studies is commemorating at Canterbury the seventh 
centenary of the coming of the Franciscan Friars Minor 
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to England, and the proceedings at the celebration 
include an address by Professor Sabatier, as President 
of the Society, on ‘Le Message de Saint Francois : 
a-t-il perdu son opportunité et son efficacité ? ” 

The world-famous biographer of St. Francis d’ Assisi 
has just entered upon his sixty-seventh year, and so has 
reached what his fellow-mystic, Dr. Rendel Harris, 
terms “the grand climacteric of life.’ Indeed, 
M. Sabatier. has already 
begun to speak of himself 
as “‘an old man,” but the 
truth is he is one of those 
who in spirit never age, 
and even physically he is 
still active—agile in body, 
alert in mind, fresh and 
sweet in heart. 

It is almost impossible 
to “place”’ the eminent 
Franciscan student. He is 
certainly a catholic Pro- 
testant, and he may also be 
called a protestant Catholic. 
He tells us that as far back 
as he can remember he has 
“ sought to understand and 
love both Catholicism and 
free thought.” In Stras- 
bourg, greatly to his amuse- 
ment, he is known in certain 
circles as “ a heretic among 
the heretics.” Many a non- 
Roman Catholic has had 
his work placed upon the 
Index Expurgatorius, but 
M. Sabatier’s great book 
has actually received the 
commendation of His 
Holiness. The paradox 
is that he is so good a 
Catholic because he is so 
good a Protestant. 

To the present writer he 
remarked that he came of 
Huguenot ancestry which had given thirteen martyrs 
as a testimony to its fidelity to conscience and con- 
viction. Yet there is no bitterness, no animus or 
acerbity in his spirit ; he is charming and guileless as 
a child. The one thing he has no patience with is 
ecclesiasticism. If he is anti-anything he is anti- 
sacerdotal. He would surely agree with that dictum 
of Gambetta of which John Clifford was so sure: 
“ Clericalism is the enemy.” 

The fact is, Paul Sabatier is a Franciscan! He has 
companied so long and so closely with his saint and hero 
that the very spirit of Francis has taken possession of 
him. Noman can write a worthful biography of another 
unless he can lay claim to something of fellowship with 
his subject. Surely never were biographer and “ bio- 
graphee”’ better matched than Paul Sabatier and 
Francis of Assisi. 

Like St. Francis, M. Sabatier loves life and all things 
associated with life—the sun, the air, the mountains, 
the flowers, the trees, the birds, the animals ; but above 


all he loves God and humankind. Nothing human— 
one had almost said nothing divine—is alien to him. 
Of one of his own volumes he says : ‘‘ This book is written 
in a spirit of deep gratitude for the past, of love for the 
present, and faith in the future.’’ Such is his spirit in 
all places and at alltimes. There is about him something 
of the timeless—of the eternities. One cannot be in 
his company without being reminded of the saint 
whom he loves and follows. 

He is in no way ashamed 
of the rock from whence 
he was hewn. In “ his own 
country” he is loved and 
honoured as was Jean 
Frederic Oberlin in the 
Ban de la Roche. As these 
words are being written 
he is sojourning with “ his 
ain folk” in his native 
Cevennes, seeking to 
serve the humblest and 
the least, and living 
amongst them as one of 
themselves. 

In his work at the great 
university on the Rhine as 
a member of the Protestant 
Faculty of Theology and 
Professor of History of 
Christianity he is more 
than happy—-and the more 
happy because to him to 
be in Strasbourg partakes 
of the nature of a return 
from exile. But he is 
assuredly not the less 
happy when during the 
vacation he lives his life 
in the Cevennes amongst 
the Huguenot people, 
preaching in the historic 
open-air pulpits and hold- 
ing missions in the villages 
for the spiritual stimulus 
and uplift of the simple people of the mountains. 

Another thing one discovers is that he believes in— 
France. To some of us this has not become more easy 
in the trying days following upon the war; it should 
be less difficult when we remember that Paul Sabatier 
believes in France—not necessarily, altogether, the 
France that has been or now is, but the France that is 
to be and will be. And it should help us to stand by 
him and with him in that faith in France when we bear 
in mind too that he also loves and believes in—England. 

Professor Sabatier’s great Life of St. Francis has been 
translated into many languages ; it is still shedding its 
gracious influence throughout Catholicism and Pro- - 
testantism alike. It is one of those books in the study 
of which we forget whether we are Catholic or Protestant. 
A citizen of Strasbourg by adoption, a citizen of Assisi 
by election, a citizen of the Cevennes by birth, his 
citizenship is not circumscribed by any geographical 
or intellectual or spiritual limitations ; with his saint 
and leader he is friend and brother to all mankind. 


M. Paul Sabatier. 
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“CHU CHIN CHOW” 


TO “HASSAN.” 


By GRAHAM SUTTON. 


" ASSAN ” is a lovely thing—loveliness gathered 
at the moment of ecstasy, like flowers the 
gatherer has watched bloom: but preserved imperish- 
able. The dying sweetness of the Rubdaiyat is caught 
up in it, as well as the more sombre beauty of Sir Thomas 
Browne: even the earthy and fresh tang of the Shrop- 
shire Lad is there. Orsino’s great invocation describes 
it perfectly: for it is kin to all the poetry whose 
dreamers have culled out and distilled beauty for its 
own absolute sake. But it is something more. Oddly 
clear-sighted, it has had power to see the obverse of 
its own dreams—a degree of vision not vouchsafed to 
merely beautiful ’’ poetry. Like the rare carpets 
which Hassan loved, it is shot through with all the 
colours of life blent in one complex pattern—passion 
and satiety, laughter and cruelty and lust, joy of life and 
terror of the dark, pride and simplicity and plain human 
kindness. It is romantic, yet in touch with reality : 
worldly and other-worldly ; lovely and grim and true. 
But it is not my cue, just now, to praise Flecker’s 
play. Its praise rings fresh in our ears, sounded not 
merely by the trumpets and brass gongs of its publicity- 
writers, but more persuasively by the lyres and flutes 
of genuine criticism rejoicing, as well it may, in a pro- 
duction of first-rate artistic importance. ‘‘ Hassan ”’ 
was produced spectacularly ; and it is as the last of 
a series of spectacular plays that I would discuss it 
here. For in this house of many mansions, the theatre, 
spectacle has its place. It is not indispensable. Drama 
in young and vigorous life has sometimes chased it 
away, though it returns to comfort drama’s declining 
years or to impersonate it when dead. Greece would 
have none of it ; Rome, copying endlessly till there was 
no more to steal, fell back on spectacle as its last hope 
of tickling jaded imaginations—on realistic crucifixions, 
for example ; wherein some slave was cast for the star 
part, making what was positively his farewell appearance 
on any stage. So, early English drama stood on its 
own legs; its pulse failing, artificial respiration was 
once more tried. . . . In these days of greater simplicity 
in our production of Shakespeare, we can afford to 
forget the dire sequence of revivalists who did what 
they could for him, from Davenant (his own godson— 
et tu, Brute!) down through Charles Kean to Tree. 
“GOOD FREND FOR IESVS SAKE FORBEARE——’’ To 
be solicitous for one’s “‘ remains” is a part of human 
infirmity ; but there are remains and remains; one 
may descend to dust without descending to Asches ; 
and if the Swan could have foreseen to what strange 
tunes he would have to quack, he might have had 
something more serious to worry about than whether 
his mere bones were used to play at loggats with. . . . 
This by the way: just now Shakespeare is enjoying a 
well-earned rest from the Tree type of production. But 
the producers do not rest. They have discovered a 
fresh orientation and a new way to incur the old debts. 
Coelum, non animum mutant. The gorgeous East holds 
them in fee, with proper emphasis on the gorgeous. 
They have invented Chu-Chin-Chowery, adding a fresh 
terror to the drama’s death. 


Or, rather, evolved it. Tree had prepared the ground. 
Tree followed Kean in staging Shakespeare as lavishly 
as possible (how lavishly that was, let playgoers re- 
member). What neither Tree nor Kean seems to have 
realised, however, is that Shakespeare was not quite the 
horse for their exuberant money. Shakespeare, out- 
shine him as you will, remains confoundingly interesting. 
And that’s a fault: for intrinsic interest in a play 
cramps the spectacular producer’s style, whereas vacuity 
frees him. What the spectacular producer needs is, 
first, scope to let himself go in the matter of scenic 
effect, and, secondly, an author guaranteed not to 
interfere with him while he is doing it. Hence ‘‘ Chu 
Chin Chow”: the gorgeous East supplying the first 
need, self-sacrificing Mr. Asche the second. Earnest 
people damned their fill at ‘“‘Chu Chin Chow”; they 
damned its colour, its music, its frankly sensuous 
appeal—all very good things in their way. Whereas 
the really damnable thing about the play was its com- 
plete atrophy of drama. The chalked doors, the 
money measured by the bucketful, Morgiana’s dance 
—even after all the years what a play was here, had a 
poet been found to write it! Mr. Asche suppressed 
each point with ruthless efficiency ; his aim was un- 
diluted spectacle ; and so the great tale was butchered 
to make Haymarket-holiday from the least exercise 
of thought upon the audience’s part, or upon Mr. 
Asche’s of that skill in acting which we all knew to 
behis. Yet this outrageous thing was so wholeheartedly 
done that it became almost admirable. At least it made 
no pretence to be anything else than it was, namely, an 
honest shot at the negation of theatrical intellect and 
the apotheosis of show: it was in logical descent from 
Tree’s Shakespearean policy: drama dwindling down 
from precedent to precedent on its path towards a 
certain intellectual vanishing-point, at which it should 
become all pageant and no play: in brief, a reductio 
ad sanum (or Barnum) of the spectacular mode. 

Happily that vanishing point, as is the way of vanish- 
ing points, was never quite reached. As Hassan might 
say, the pendulum of ambition knocked against the wall 
of absurdity and began to swing back. “ Cairo” 
failed, and drama dared to raise its head again in the 
person of Mr. Somerset Maugham: though for the 
honour of the house his play was preluded by an Eastern 
dumbshow—Peking this time instead of Bargdard, but 
no matter: all’s grist that comes to the spectacular 
mill, and almost anything will pass for orient gold if 
it glitters brightly enough. ‘‘ East of Suez” was 
probably more true to the East than ‘‘ Chu Chin Chow ”’ ; 
certainly it was more true to the West and to life in 
general, which is all that concerns us here. Moreover 
its prelude was “ but a colour,”’ in Falstaff's phrase: a 
managerial tempering of the West wind to the weaning 
lamb. Drama took heart again. A short pause. Then 
Hassan.” 

“Hassan ”’ was what “ Chu Chin Chow ” might con- 
veniently have been had a poet written it. It was the 
answer to the good playgoer’s ‘‘ Lord, how long?” 


And yet—who knows ?—it may be that we were 
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pre-ordained to surfeit of “Chu Chin Chow” before 
we could taste “‘ Hassan,”’ on the sound classic principle 
that one attains moderation more surely by the path 
of excess. ‘‘ Hassan” was spectacle subdued to its 
proper use—or very nearly so. There were still one 
or two excrescent “ effects’’—some a little precious, 
such as those interminable waits in a darkened theatre 
which are always liable to result in lemonade being spilt 
down the devotee’s neck: some a little crude—one 
could have wished that the fountain had run blood to 
the mind’s eye only; or if that were impossible, that 


some preparation more resembling blood could have 
been shed (who would have thought the old Greek to 
have had so much Grenadine in him ?). It is quite 
possible that when the play is revived it will be more 
simply done. It should gain much by this, so much 
more exquisitely filigreed does it seem in print than in 
action. But perhaps I am prejudiced here. Playgoers 
can judge the question for themselves, since Flecker’s 
text is available. . . . The other play, for some reason 
never satisfactorily explained, has not yet been 
published. 


RAFAEL SABATINI. 


By Lewis MELVILLE. 


AFAEL SABATINI is our outstanding ‘‘costume” 
novelist. He is also an historian of repute, a 
dramatist who has won his spurs, and author of a play 
for the screen that has scored one of the greatest successes 
of recent years. It is needless to add that he is now a 
“best seller.” 

Biographical details need not detain us long. Mr. 
Sabatini was born in 1875 at Jesi, Central Italy. He 
is the only son of the late Maestro Cav. Vincenzo 
Sabatini and Anna Trafford. He was educated at the 
Ecole Cantonate at Zuog, in Switzerland, and at the 
Lycée of Oporto, in Portugal. 

A perusal of his 
books makes it clear g 
that he has always 
been a student of 
history, European as 
well as British. He 
has in fact an ency- 
clopedic knowledge = | 
of this branch of | 
learning and (like | 
his own heroes) he, 
with never a care, | 
treads century after 
century underfoot. 
Incidentally, he is 
a terror to the Jf 
modern biographer, 
because in com- | 
paratively few pages 
he can tell the story 
of the person he 
decides to honour, 
whereas it takes 
another and a lesser 
man a volume or 
two to do the same 
thing. 

When Mr. Sabatini 
is not writing novels 
(of which he has a 
baker’s dozen to his 
credit), or historical 
works (he is the 
historian of Cesar 
Borgia and of “ Tor- 
quemada and the Photo by Vaughan & Freeman. 


Spanish Inquisition”), he occupies his leisure in 
throwing off thumb-nail sketches of interesting inci- 
dents of the past. Many of these last he has gathered 
together in the two series of ‘‘ The Historical Nights’ 
Entertainment.”” Some idea of the wide range of 
knowledge of this author may be gathered from the 
contents of this work. Take a few of the titles gathered 
at random: ‘“‘ Casanova’s Escape from the Piombi,” 
“Count Philip Kénigsmark and the Princess Sophia 
Dorothea,” “‘The Murder of Amy Robsart,” “ The 
Story of the St. Bartholomew,” “‘ The Betrayal of Sir 
Walter Ralegh.””. Who else could do this so easily and at 
the same time so 
thoroughly ? 

In these days we 
are rather apt to 
forget that the first 
duty of the story- 
teller is to tell a 
story. Judging from 
modern fiction as a 
whole, this first step 
is the most difficult. 

At least it is less 
and less frequently 
attempted. The 
book that is described 
as psychological may 
be a very admirable 
treatise, it may make 
most interesting 
reading, but it can 
only be dubbed a 
novel by courtesy. 
And after all, when 
all is said and done, 
the novelist should 
write novels. 

Mr. Sabatini be- 
lieves surely that in 
a story something 
should happen—even 
in life something 
happens every now 
and then, though 
many present-day 
novelists have tacitly 


Mr. Rafael Sabatini. greed to ignore the 
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fact that there is in life anything more than character 
and dialogue. Since as a matter of fact there are 
thrills in life (one can imagine Mr. Sabatini saying), 
why should there not be thrills in pen-pictures of life ? 

The only trouble for what I will call the adventurer- 
novelist is that, be his inventive faculties however 
great, everything has been done before in real life. 
You invent a brand-new situation, and a kindly reader 
(to please you, forsooth) tells you that he read this in 
a newspaper of, say, December 21st, 1806. You invent 
a character from the inmost recesses of your mind—and 
then you meet him in the flesh. If there cannot be in 
creation what in the creator is not, apparently there 
cannot be in the creator what in creation is not. 

Mr. Sabatini, however, takes his chances like a man, 
and he has been well rewarded for his courage. He 
has gathered unto him a host of readers and has 
delighted every man- (and woman-) jack of them. He 
is read with avidity in every English-speaking country, 
and I suppose his books have been translated into most 
languages. A man of simple, gracious manner, humble 
as to his achievements, albeit naturally not without 
some appreciation of his work, he has the defects of 
his qualities—from the point of the interviewer. I 
had the pleasure lately of a conversation with him 
that lasted more than an hour. My object was to lead 
him on to talk of his art; yet I came away without 
the subject being touched upon. I am sure however 
that he likes (as which of us does not ?) discerning 
praise: I can only hope that he will think such praise 
as I humbly mete out is discerning. 

What I particularly like about Mr. Sabatini’s heroes 
is that they are so splendidly human. Sometimes they 
do silly things—just for all the world as men do in life. 
Did not Lord Randolph Churchill at the critical moment 
in his career ‘‘ forget ’’ Goschen ? Often the heroes are 
unduly trusting ; but if they were not, how could the 
author use his splendid ingenuity in extricating them 
from tangles into which their blind faith has led 
them ? 

Also, many of the heroes have a flaw in them. I 
mention this as a merit. Marcel de Bardelys, when in 
wine, wagers that he will win for his wife a girl unknown 
to him and in whom he has no interest whatsoever. 
Even the fact that the period is that of Louis XIII is 
not an excuse, for however the morality of such a thing 
was then regarded, Bardelys is too much the grand 
seigneur to justify it to himself. He makes amends 
and, after much tribulation and many really serious 
inconveniences such as his life being in danger, he 
loses his wager and wins his delightful bride. Captain 
Blood is at least as real a character as that namesake 
of his who in the reign of Charles II contrived to steal 
the Crown Jewels from the Tower. He had already 
had an adventurous eareer before Mr. Sabatini takes 
his story in hand. He then acquires a grievance in 
that, though innocent, he is at the Bloody Assizes 
sentenced to death for treason by Jeffreys himself—the 
sentence being commuted to a living death as a slave 
in Barbados. Of course, Blood escapes. Perforce he 
becomes a pirate—a man of iron will, coolness, resource 
and courage—an admirable, gentlemanly pirate. He 


makes his mistakes, he none the less overthrows his 
enemies and ends as Governor of Jamaica. So may all 
gentlemanly pirates flourish! Perhaps the most amaz- 
ing thing in “Captain Blood” is the fact that Mr. . 
Sabatini shows the same intimate knowledge of 
eighteenth century ships and seamanship as he does of 
Mary Queen of Scots or Marat, or fencing at the old 
Italian Commedia dell’ Arte. 

One more example. This from ‘‘ The Snare,” an 
admirable story of the Peninsular War. General 
O’Moy, Adjutant-General of the Forces in Portugal, for 
once in his life behaves badly. He believes his wife to 
be unfaithful to him with his friend, and disgraces him- 
self utterly in his blind rage. He too, when his suspicions 
are proved unfounded, repents in sackcloth and ashes, 
and is forgiven by all concerned, including the reading 
public and (in this case) the theatre-going public, for 
Mr. Sabatini (with him, as the lawyers say, Mr. Leon M. 
Lion) has dramatised this novel. 

Mr. Sabatini has the pleasant habit of introducing 
real characters into his historical romances. Thus in 
“ Bardelys the Magnificent’ you have Louis XIII in 
his habit as he lived ; in “‘ The Snare ”’ there is Welling- 
ton to the life at the time of the construction of the 
Torres Vedras lines ; in ‘‘ Captain Blood” you have a 
pen-portrait of Jeffreys, not the Jeffreys as whitewashed 
by Harry Irving, but the traditional ruffian as depicted 
by Macaulay. The only difference is in person—Mr. 
Sabatini presents him as he appears in a little known 
portrait : 

“Blood beheld a tall, slight man on the young side of 
forty, with an oval face that was delicately beautiful. 
There were dark stains of suffering or sleeplessness under 
the low-lidded eyes, heightening their brilliance and their 
gentle melancholy. The face was very pale, save for the 
vivid colour of the full lips and the hectic flush on the 
rather high but inconspicuous cheek-bones. It was some- 
thing in those lips that marred the perfection of that 
countenance ; a fault, elusive but undeniable, lurked there 
to belie the fine sensitiveness of those nostrils, the tender- 


ness of those dark liquid eyes, and the noble calm of that 
pale brow.” 


In “ Scaramouche,”’ a story that opens in France in 
1788, Mr. Sabatini presents Robespierre, Marat, Des- 
moulins and Danton. His hero is lawyer, actor and 
dramatist, a master of fence, and in the end a successful 
lover. The canvas is immense, the atmosphere admir- 
able—one can see the thunder-clouds of revolution 
gathering until the storm overtakes the monarchy and 
(for the time being) upheaves France. 

Mr. Sabatini has in his novels the sanity of the 
historian ; to his histories he imparts the gifts of which 
he is possessed that make his works of fiction so fascinat- 
ing. He has the power of being dramatic without 
being melodramatic. He is more realistic than Scott 
and more romantic than Thackeray. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that in his historical romances he has the 
sure touch of Dumas—and I do not know how to pay 
him a higher compliment ; but to this I may certainly 
add that in every book Mr. Sabatini has written his own 
personality is stamped in it. If you pick up a volume 


by Mr. Sabatini and put it down before you have 
finished it, believe me the fault is not his. 
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THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 
SEPTEMBER, 1924. 


Answers to these Competitions (each on a separate sheet bearing the name and address of the sender) should be 
forwarded not later than the 14th of the month to 


“ The Prize Page,” THE Bookman, Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd., Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 


Colonial and foreign readers please note that Competitions II, IV and V are the same each month, and that 
Competition I will be for the best original lyric until further notice. 


SPECIAL NotTIce.—Competitors must please keep copies of their verses ; the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 


I.—A Prize oF ONE GuINEA is offered for the best 
original lyric. 

II.—A Prize or HALF A GuINEA is offered for the best 
quotation from English verse applicable to 
any review or the name of any author or book 
appearing in this number of THE BooKMAN. 
Preference will be given to quotations of a 
humorous nature. 


I1I.—A Prize oF THREE NEw Books is offered for the 
best description, in not more than a hundred 
and fifty words, of any character in present- 
day fiction. 

IV.—A Prize oF Hatr A GUINEA is offered for the best 
review, in not more than one hundred words, 
of any recently published book. Competitors 
should give the names of Authors and Publishers 
at head of review. 


V.—A copy of THE Bookman will be sent post free 
for twelve months to the sender of the best 
suggestion for THE BookMAN Competitions. 
The Editor reserves the right to use any 
suggestion submitted. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS FOR 
AUGUST. 


I.—Tue" Prize for the best original sonnet is divided 
and HALF A GUINEA each awarded to Alexander 
A. Buist, of 54, Garscube Terrace, Edinburgh, 
and I. M. Stenning, of 32, Marine Parade, 
Brighton, for the following : 


THE POWER OF LOVE. 
I wonder, when you die, what I shall do; 
If to your bedside I shall softly creep 
And, envying the pale beauty of your sleep, 
Lay myself down eternally with you ; 
Or, having loved you better than I knew, 
In sorrow for the little loves of men, 
Unfold our tale with slow caressing pen, 
A quiet tale, a tender tale and true ; 
Or if, loving but love, and not its giver, 
I shall seek peace upon another’s breast, 
False to my faith, my boasted constancy, 
And, wearying soon, like sky and rock and river, 
Past love, past hatred, from all passion free, 
Fare forth to meet you in the twilit west. 


ALEXANDER A. BwiIsT. 


HOMAGE, 
He held us with a charm himself had known, 
For he was skilled to catch the flying words 
Of golden sound, those bright elusive birds 
That flash across our vision and are flown; 
They touched his work with beauty of their own, 
Like stars upon the midnight that engirds 
The sleeping town, the meadows, and the herds, 
Or drifting petals on dark water sown. 


Great books he gave us; greater yet was he 

Who reached his goal and made his dreams come true, 
Who saw the gleam and never swerved aside ; 

Only the right men hold the magic key 

To gateways of Romance, and Fate withdrew 

The first, the chief, when Joseph Conrad died. 


I, M. STENNING. 


We also select for printing : 
A PRAYER. 


Much beauty has been spread before my sight: 
Cloud-shadowed hills, green meadows through dark trees. 
Sheer cliffs, like marble walls in violet seas, 

And reedy rivers, red with sunset light. 

I have beheld the 
sky at dawn grow 
bright, 

The evening star 
appear above the 
leas, 

A cornfield swept in 
billows by the 
breeze, 

A flock of moorland 
birds in streaming 
flight. ... 


Lord of Eternal 
Beauty, Thou 
Who art 

Thyself revealed in 
all that Thou hast Studios, Ltd. 
wrought, 

Let me remember whose brilliant new novel, “ The Given Heart,” 
joys in fulness is published by Messrs. Hutchinson. 
given ; 

Enshrine this loveliness within my heart, 

That on dull working days some radiant thought 

May be to me epiphany of Heaven. 


(Kathleen Lee, 104, Halley Road, Forest Gate, E.7.) 


THE PIPER. 


In Oxford Street his merchandise he spread, 

Then drew his pipe, and played a haunted tune, 
Of faiths reborn, till all the stars o’erhead 

Leaned out of Heaven to hear him, and the moon 
Trailed her long cloak of silver down the street ; 
Then from the shadows stole a wistful throng 

Of ghosts, who, clustering round the piper’s feet, 
Went dancing to the magic of his song. 

To these frail souls whom Oxford Street had slain 
He gave their virgin innocence again. . 

Small ghosts of Might-Have-Been, who never knew 
Beauty. . . . And men and women all night through, 
Jaded with sin, passed by them unaware, 

Nor knew their own lost youth went dancing there. 


(J. Kilmeny Keith, 45, Sinclair Road, Kensington, W.14.) 


The Wykeham Mrs. C. A. 


Nicholson, 


We also select for special commendation the sonnets 
by S. F. Downing (Lincoln), Ierne Ormsby (Addis- 
combe), Muriel D. Blanckensee (Frognal), Helena de 
Veer (France), Dorothy M. Bunn (Hayes), Charles N. 
Foyster (Deal), Esther Raworth (Harrogate), Evelyn D. 
Bangay (Chesham), Ella Rivers Noble (Forest Rise), 
Gwen Syms (East Sheen), John A. Bellchambers (High- 
gate), Deric Harris (Hull), Patrick McGovern (Edin- 
burgh), Freda Baxter (Blackheath), Violet D. Chapman 
(Kenya Colony), R. Fortescue Doria (Cheltenham), 
Silvey A. Clarke (Fulham), Mollie Sherbrooke (Wool- 
wich), Frank Miller (Dumfriesshire), J. M. Maunder 
(Clapham Common), Martha Bell (London, S.W.), 
H. F. Smart (London, S.E.), Carrie Hann (Weston- 
super-Mare), E. C. Wallis (Palestine), P. A. Meachaen 
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(Lewisham), G. M. Tuckett (Barry), Alfred M. Jolley 
(Newton-le-Willows), D. Dawson (Westward Ho!), 
Marjorie Crosbie (Wolverhampton), Vera I. Arlett 
(Worthing), Bejan P. Khambatta (Bombay), Muriel E. 
Graham, A. T. Corke (Malvern), Winnifred Tasker 
(Bournemouth), C. A. Renshaw (Sheffield), J. D. Green- 
way (Prague), A. M. Hillier (Bromley), I. M. Old (Salt- 
burn-by-the-Sea), Clyde Christie (Streatham), Irene 
Wintle (Teignmouth), Maris Johns (Harrogate), Frank 
Brebner (Edinburgh), Edna Norman (Bournemouth), 
John Andrew Mitchell (Sheffield), Kathleen Blyth (West 
Hartlepool), I. Petch (York), T. H. Chetwynd (Aberga- 
venny), S. G. Gillett (London, S.W.), Katharine E. 
Barratt (London, E.). 


IIl.—TuHeE Priz—E oF HALF A GUINEA for the best 
quotation is awarded to Marjorie Wildish, of 
Court Lodge, Crowhurst, near Battle, Sussex, 
for the following : 


AND FIVE WERE FOOLISH. By Dornrorp YATEs. 
(Ward, Lock.) 


““We cannot do with more than four, 
To give a hand to each.” 


Lewis CARROLL, Through the Looking-Glass. 
We also select for printing : 
THE LIMPING MAN. By Francis D. GriERsON. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


“He would dot and carry one 
Till the longest day was done.” 


RUDYARD KIPLING, Gunga Din. 
(D. Nichol, “ Foxfield,”’ Sindlesham, Wokingham.) 
SEVENTY-TWO YEARS AT THE BAR. 
By ERNEst BoWEN-ROWLANDs. (Macmillan.) 
“I wasna fou, but just had plenty.” 
Burns, Death and Dr. Hornbrook. 
(Rev. Edwin C. Lansdown, 61, Lyndhurst Drive, 
Leyton, E.10.) 


THE PAINTED HONEYMOON. By Sipney Hastincs WEBB, 
(Sampson Low.) 


“T will make a palace fit for you and me, 
Of green days in forest and blue days at sea.” 


R. L. StEvENson, Romance. 


(Dorothy M. Bunn, 62, Clayton Road, Hayes, Middlesex.) 


THE CALL. By EpitrH Ayrton ZANGWILL. 
(Allen & Unwin.) 
“Come into the garden, Maud.” 
TENNYSON, Maud. 


(C. A. Woutersz, Choicy, Mount Lavinia, Ceylon.) 


THE THIRD ROUND. By “ Sapper” (H. C. McNEILE). 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 
remember nothing more.” 
SHAKESPEARE, The Tempest. 


(John L. McHarg, 106, Riddell Street, Clydebank.) 


III.—TuE Prize oF THREE NEw Books for a note on 
the most curious or interesting fact discovered 
during holiday wanderings is awarded to 
Mannington Sayers, of Orchard Close, Mon- 
mouth, for the following : 


On the way to Kandersteg (Switzerland) is a scene of 
unique loveliness. The traveller is invited for the 
payment of a small sum to enter private grounds and 
look upon a miniature lake that is gloriously blue—bluer 
even than Lucerne. Set in exquisite surroundings, 
encircled by a belt of graceful firs, beyond rise the 
snow-clad peaks of the Bernese Oberland. The water is 
crystal clear, objects—all of which are petrified—lying 
at a great depth give the impression of being close to 
the surface. ‘‘ The Blue Lake”’ as it is called is one of 
the gems of Switzerland. 


We also select for special commendation the notes by 
John L. Pearmain (Hampstead), Irene Wintle (Teign- 
mouth), Martha Bell (London, S.W.), Alexander Haddow 


(Linlithgowshire), Muriel Kent (Torquay), B. J. R. 
Herbert (Uxbridge), A. Eleanor Pinnington (Norwich), 
V. M. Green (Birmingham), Jessie Jackson (Wanstead) 
B. M. Beard (Bexleyheath), E. Harman (London, W.) 
P. Hoole Jackson (Cheshire), Price Harriet (Tonbridge) 
A. M. Hillier (Bromley), C. Burton (Upper Norwood 
John L. McHarg (Clydebank). 


, 
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IV.—THE Prize OF HALF A GUINEA for the best review 
in not more than a hundred words is awarded 
to H. Harris, Claremont House, South Ealing, 
W.5, for the following : 

THE WORLD WE LAUGH IN. By Harry Granam. 
(Methuen.) 

The first quality of Mr. Graham’s humorous verse is a 
disarmingly intriguing simplicity of technique. Using a 
medium of which he is past master, Mr. Graham invests 
the banalities of the day’s performance, from bath to 
breakfast, from lunch to dinner, with a lurking, unexpected 
humour, which arises suddenly, seemingly without prepara- 
tion. Cheerfully and charitably, and with “ Fish’s”’ 
inestimable help, he points out the ‘“‘ awful’’ results of 
lapses from “‘ correct ’’ conduct, and is always careful to 
point a moral, if it be only to avoid the promiscuity of 
dancing while dining. 


We also select for printing : 

THE ENIGMA OF RABELAIS. By A. F. CHAPPELL. 
(Cambridge University Press.) 

About the eleven years that followed the publication 
of ‘‘ Gargantua ”’ and closed with that of “ Tiers Livres,’’ 
the biographers of Rabelais have been able to tell us very 
little, but Mr. Chappell deals convincingly with his sudden 
flight from the seclusion of monastic life and the study of 
medicine to become the protégé of Cardinals and an official 
in the French Court. During that time his outlook, his 
mode of thought and his philosophy were vastly changed, 
and the nature of that change, and the circumstances that 
may have accounted for it, form the subject of a deeply 
interesting study. 

(Sidney S. Wright, of “‘ Kinkora,” Swanley, Kent.) 
THESE THINGS CONSIDERED. 
By MARGARET A. PoLitock. (Leonard Parsons.) 


This is a clear, well-informed statement of the case for 
Socialism, from the idealistic, industrial and economic 
aspects. Mrs. Pollock writes without bitterness even 
towards the indifferent and hostile ; indeed her attitude 
towards these is almost that of a friend, as defined by an 
East End boy—‘‘ One wot knows all about yer, but likes 
yer all the same.’”’ The author is intensely concerned in 
the problems of Housing, Unemployment and Education 
in England, without losing sight of the greater international 
issues. Her effective quotations and lists of Books 
Recommended show how many minds are concentrated 
on these questions. 


(Muriel Kent, “‘ Glenfield,’ Torquay, Devon.) 


We also select for special commendation the reviews 
by L. Calderon (Manchester), John L. Pearmain (Hamp- 
stead), Mrs. G. H. Crichton (Edinburgh), A. P. Pearson 
(Halifax), Margaret Owen (Whitstable), G. E. Wakerley 
(West Bridgford), Jessie Jackson (Wanstead), Irene 
Petch (Kirbymoorside), Mannington Sayers (Mon- 
mouth), Winifred Bates (Bridport), W. Prew (Hong 
Kong), F. Ismay (London, S.E.), Ruth M. Stoloff 
(Cricklewood), B. Noel Saxelby (Buxton), Rev. Henry 
Knowles (Whitley Bay), G. Ralton Barnard (York), 
M. J. Dobie (Chester), Alice Y. Hind (London, N.W.), 
Rhoda Tuck Pook (Southend-on-Sea), A. M. Count 
(King’s Lynn), P. Hoole Jackson (Stockport), H. F. 
Smart (London, S.E.), Joseph McDonald (Pembridge). 


V.—TuHE PRIZE OF ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO. 
THE BOOKMAN is awarded to Rev. Reginald J. 
Mockridge, of St. Nicholas Parsonage, Naini 
Tal, U.P., India. 
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NOTICES. 


All communications intended for the Editor must be addressed to 
the Editor of THE Bookman, St. PAuUL’s House, WARWICK 
SquaRE, Lonpon, E.C.4. 

A preliminary letter of inquiry should be sent to the Editor before 
any manuscript is submitted for his consideration. 


When anyone is said to be outspoken it is 
commonly taken to mean that he is a terrible person 
who has not many 
good opinions, and 
expresses all his 
bad ones with an 
unmitigated 
frankness that 
is not always 
pleasant for those 
they concern. 
Why condemna- 
tion of a man or 
a book should be 
accepted as more 
outspoken than 
praise of them 
is one of the little mysteries some of us have left 
off trying to solve. At a venture you would say 
eulogy might be as outspoken as detraction, that 
pleasant words might be as frank as words that 
are unpleasant, but somehow they are not supposed 
to be. One would not wish to discourage candour 
of any kind; it is not so plentiful that we can 
afford to do that ; all one would like to deprecate 
is the notion that the noisy detractor is more out- 
spoken than the quietly appreciative critic who is 
not afraid to admire whatever to him seems admir- 
able, and registers his dislikes as plainly, but with 
as little bluster and offensiveness as may be. 

' Of course none but outspoken criticism is really 
of any value, and some that is outspoken is not of 
much, but at least you know where you are with 
it, and it helps you to understand the critic if it 
does not help you to understand what he criticises. 
You can have more respect for the man who says 
truthfully that Shakespeare or Milton bores him 
than for one who with needless severity or ridicule 
courageously slights the work of some new author 
who is so young and unknown that you can safely 
disparage him without bringing your taste or 
judgment too obviously into question. I have 
always admired William Cory’s “ Ionica,”’ and 
think I like him better than ever since I read his 
perverse and oddly unorthodox literary opinions 
in Mr. John Drinkwater’s essay, “ William Cory,” 
in the new volume of the transactions of the Royal 
Society of Literature—‘ Essays by Divers Hands ”’ 
(Humphrey Milford). ‘‘ He acknowledged freely 


Photo by 
Louis Langpier. 


Author of “ Night Fears” (Putnams). 


Mr. L. P. Hartley, 


the supremacy of Shakespeare’s poetry,” writes 
Mr. Drinkwater, ‘‘ but he pertinaciously refused to 
allow an equal supremacy to the dramatist. He 
saw good plot structure in ‘The Tempest,’ 
‘ Othello’ and ‘ Hamlet,’ but he thought that the 
author of these must himself smile at those who 
called ‘ Lear’ a fine play, and that he would have 
laughed at anyone who thought the meant to stand 
by such things, among others, as ‘ Twelfth Night’ 
and ‘ Measure for Measure.’”’ At sixty he could 
say, ‘I firmly refuse to think Shakespeare a better 
playwright than Sardou.’’ Even “ Othello” he 
will “‘ only allow to be nearly as good as it was 
possible for anything to be before the human mind 
had by evolution become capable of ‘ Kenilworth’ 
and ‘ Mainon de Lorme.’”’ He held that, after 
Shakespeare, “‘ Scott is the supreme man of letters.” 
For him “ Pilgrim’s Progress’”’ was “ wretched 
stuff’; he could not read Spenser, ‘“‘ except as I 
can listen to an Archdeacon’s sermon. Itisatask”’; 
he considered that Stevenson’s “‘ Child’s Garden of 
Verses’’ was ‘‘a failure”’; that Dickens had 
lowered the standard of writing in England, and 
‘“‘ Thackeray is not even clever, not even strong ; 
it is all of it just the stuff, easy to understand, 
which one would serve up for the common idler 
of watering-places and parsonages in second-rate 
magazines.’ He thought little of Matthew Arnold, 
and ‘‘ that Campbell would outlive Shelley.”’ These 
were his opinions, and he expressed them boldly 
and unashamed in his correspondence, and even 
if he was all wrong he was all right in saying honestly 
what he thought, and would not have been respect- 
able if, in order to seem so, he had snobbishly feared 
to insist upon himself and shouted insincerely with 
the crowd. 


There may be some influence of Henry James 
in Mr. L. P. Hartley’s ‘ Night Fears” (7s. 6d. ; 
Putnams)—Mr. Hartley owns that there is—but 
he has a method and manner of his own; a sim- 
plicity of style and brevity and directness of narra- 
tive that were not characteristic of that master. 
If I were to attempt to summarise some of his 
stories they would seem almost as unsubstantial 
as fairy gold ; they depend for their curious charm 
and effectiveness so much less on the actual tale 
they have to tell than on the art with which it is 
told. Even “ The Island,” one of the strongest 
in what may for the sake of convenience be called 
plot, would seem slight enough in outline, but so 
subtly, with such skill and imaginative cunning 
are its details filled in and developed that it holds 
you more closely interested and thrilled than you 
are held by the packed rush of events in elaborate 
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and complicated tales of mystery. He seldom 
goes far afield in search of the uncanny, the bizarre, 
the terrible, but finds them casually in the every- 
day life around him ; they thrust of a sudden from 
ordinary, commonplace happenings, vividly or 
evasively, as familiar objects will look alien and 
sinister in a pale shudder of lightning. It is 
all done with a matter-of-factness, a quietness 
of manner that Mr. Hartley tells me was not 
deliberately adopted but 


been longer silent than the author of such books 
as The Squireen,” ‘‘ Robert Thorne ’”’ and “ Mr. 
Juby Jumps the Traces’’ ought to have been) ; 
“This Above All,” by Almey St. John Adcock ; 
““ Mockbeggar,’’ by Laurence Meynell; ‘“‘ Cobweb 
Palace,” by Rosamund Nugent; “ Rollyston,” 
by Victor Manley Davidson; and “ This Sorry 
Scheme,”’ by Bruce Marshall. A prize of £50 is 
to be awarded to the reader who sends in, on or 

before November 30th, a 


faithfully represents the 
everyday texture of life as 
it appears to him, and his 
themes are not chosen for 
their oddity but simply 
because they happen to 
work upon his mind. 
Several of the stories in 
“Night Fears ” were 
written while he was at 
Balliol after the war and 
appeared in the Oxford 
Outlook, which he was then ° 
helping to edit. Since 
leaving Oxford he has done 
a good deal of reviewing 
for the New Statesman, 
Nation and Spectator, and 
for the last few months 
has been writing a weekly 
notice of novels for the 
latter. He is busy just 
now on a longer story 
than any in “ Night 
Fears,’ and I hear rumours 


correct forecast of the order 
in which these six will 
stand in relation to the 
number of copies sold by 
the end of the year. 


We are to have a new 
novel this autumn from 
Miss Mollie Panter-Downes, 
and a new collection of 
poems from Miss Helen 
Douglas Adam. Meanwhile 
each of these young authors 
(the one is about seventeen 
and the other four years 
her junior) has been criticis- 
ing the other’s first book 
in letters to Mr. G. H. 

Grubb, London managing 
director of Messrs. Put- 
~ nams, who have published 
both in America. ‘‘ I have 
enjoyed reading Helen 
Adam’s ‘ The Elfin Pedlar’ 
most immensely,” writes 


that Messrs. Putnams hope 
presently to be publishing 
his first novel. 


Langsier Studios. 


“The Nature of a Crime,” a short novel by 
Joseph Conrad and Ford Madox Hueffer, will be 
published this month by Messrs. Duckworth. It 
will contain a special preface written by Mr. Conrad 
just before his death. This novel originally ap- 
peared serially in the English Review for 1909, 
under the pseudonym of Ignatz von Aschendorf, 
but is now for the first time published in book form. 


A new novel by John Masefield, ‘‘ Sard Harker,” 
is to be published shortly by Messrs. Heinemann, 
an exciting romance of love and adventure—a story 
told for the story’s sake, but with the magic of 
phrase and charm of style that have given Mr. 
Masefield his place with the masters of modern 
English prose. 


Messrs. Harrap inform me that the six winning 
novels in their recent Novel Prize Competition are 
“The Loughsiders,” by Shan Bullock (who has 


whose new novel, “ Precious Bane” (Jonathan Cape), 
is reviewed in this Number. 


Men. Webb, Miss Panter-Downes. 
“Here and there bits of 
surprising beauty fairly 
leap out at one. I don’t 
know why I like this little bit so-much: 


‘Then when all earth was very still 
The night came creeping o’er the hill 
And laid each drowsy wood and lane 
Beneath his downy counterpane.’ 


Best of all, it’s so absolutely spontaneous. .. . 
‘The Elfin Pedlar’ has the true dramatic instinct.’ 


Of ‘“‘ The Shoreless Sea,’ by Mollie Panter- 
Downes, Helen Adam writes: ‘‘In the very first 
chapter the joy of the book laid its spell upon me. 
With the wistfully enchanting heroine one falls in 
love at once, and so brilliantly are the scenes in 
which she moves described that I could almost feel 
the fragrance of the flowers, the ripple of the clear 
water against her feet, and hear the rustle of 
the leaves in Gillies wood. I am longing so much 
for the publishers to hurry with her second 
book.” 
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In the course of a recent address 
to the Stratford-on-Avon branch of 
the English-Speaking Union, Mr. 
Hamlin Garland told something of 
his own early experiences in litera- 
ture—of the days when he wrote 
with no thought of anything but 
his work, and money did not count ; 
or, at all events, he was not the man 
who counted it. He talked as if he 
had now got past all that, but last 
year and this year, when he was 
visiting England (he sailed for 
America again only a few days 
ago), I came to know him well enough to know 
that he is not good at figures and does not 
count it much even yet, and I don’t think he 
ever will. Incidentally he regretted a modern 
development in the American magazines (and 
you will have noticed that some of our English 
magazines have caught the same complaint). ‘‘ You 
start in a broad column,”’ he said, ‘‘ go down to the 
bottom of the page, where it says ‘ Turn to page 137,’ 
and there you find the continuation of your story 
in a thin rivulet of type, running down between 
advertisements of safety-razors and ladies’ under- 
wear. And if you turn to page I4I you will find 
the finish of the story hidden away in a corner.” 
Literature in short has become the handmaid of 
commerce. There is, he remarked, an exceedingly 
clever group of young 
American authors writing 
specially for that market 
and drawing 1,700 dollars 
for a short story—three 
times as much (though this 
is my own sordid comment) 
as the average English 
novelist gets from the sale 
of a novel. Nevertheless 
Mr. Hamlin Garland is 
no pessimist. He says we 
do not get all the best 
American books over here ; 
are not so fully acquainted 
with the real growth of 
American literature as we 
ought to be. “ Forget all 
the talk of a new country, 
a young country. America 
is a grown-up nation; it 
has a grown-up art—I don’t 
mean to say a final stage 
of art or literature, because 
that never comes to any 
nation. The United States 


Photo by 
E. O. Hoppé. 


the d 


‘marians have forged for them. 


is an entity one of the Rafael dram 
most powerful, and soon to 
be the most powerful, on 


, who collaborates with Mr. 
atic version of Mr. Sabatini’s 
has been running successfully 
at the Savoy Theatre. 
From the water-colour painting by A; S. Scord (Royal 
Academy), 1913. 


novel, “The Snare,” which 


this earth. If we writers live up 
to our high responsibility in America 
we shall give you a literature that 
is worth your consideration.” 


John o’ London’s delightfully 
gossipy book, “Is It Good 
English?” (2s.; Newnes) is a sort 
of Enquire Within upon all manner 
of literary subjects, particularly on 
the right use of the English 

Me. wae —_ language ; and incidentally I am 

Whitten. glad to see he is not afraid 

of the grammarians. They have 
fallen into a habit of writing as if they were the 
inventors of language, when, as everyone knows, 
a great deal of literature had to be written before 
there was anything from which the earliest of 
them could distil any rules. The early authors 
made their own grammar, and were often very free 
and easy about it, and there is no reason why their 
successors should wear all the fetters the gram- 
In defiance of the 
grammarians Mr. Whitten justifies the use—in the 
Bible, Shakespeare, Milton and many other writers 
down to Kipling—of the singular verb with a 
plural nominative, and he dares to say brave words 
in defence of the split infinitive. The chief object 
of language is that we should be able to make our 
meanings clear to each other, and Mr. Whitten 
says rightly, “‘ convenience 
and clearness have to be 
taken into account,” and 
““we may split infinitives 
when to leave them unsplit 
involves ambiguity or 
artificiality.”” Most of the 
best authors have split 
them when they wanted to, 
and if by doing so they 
have added to the harmony 
or the beauty of a line in 
poetry or a sentence in 
prose, they have acted 
wisely. When all our great 
writers are the blind slaves 
of the grammarians our 
language will have done 
growing and be down 
among the dead ones. 
“John o’ London’s” book 
is as entertaining as it 
is thoroughly useful; 
it is an excellent be- 
ginning, and promises 
well for the series of 
“*John o’ London’s’ 
Little Books,” in which it 
is the first. 


Mr, Leon M. Lion, 
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“Some Aspects of the Modern Short Story, 
English and American,” by Alfred C. Ward, which 
the London University Press is publishing this 
month, comes in a good hour, for there are signs 
that the short story, long overwhelmingly popular 
in the magazines, is increasingly finding favour 
with the public in book form. Mr. Ward is well 
known as a lecturer on this subject, and his survey 
and analysis of the art of the short story from 
Hawthorne’s day down to our own should interest 
the general reader and, for its close study of the 
“plots ’’ and methods of the best writers, be a 
helpful textbook, especially for young authors. 


“Brightest Spots in Brighter London,” a 
comprehensive guide to London amusements, shop- 
ping centres and places of interest, edited by 
Sydney Moseley, is to be published immediately 
by Messrs. Stanley Paul. 


A sort of continuation of Mr. St. Loe Strachey’s 
autobiographical ‘‘ Adventure of Living ”’ is to be 
published by Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton this 
autumn under the title of ‘‘ The River of Life.” 


“Smoke Rings and Roundelays,”’ a collection “‘ of 
some of the worthiest and most pertinent things 
from prose and verse in praise of smoking,”’ selected, 
edited and annotated by Wilfred Partington, editor 
of the Bookman’s Journal, will be published im- 
mediately by Mr. John Castle. No less than a 
hundred and twenty authors are represented, and 
the book is decorated with twenty woodcuts by 
Norman Janes, A.R.E. 


The Cambridge Press has issued in handy pocket 
size Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch’s ‘On the Art of 
Reading ’’ and Adventures in Criticism ”’ (5s. each). 
The latter, originally published in 1896 and 
for some years out of print, includes two new 
essays and a preface in which Sir Arthur says 
his excuse for reprinting the essavs is that ‘‘ after 


all, I am not ashamed of their levity.” But their 
lightness and humour is part of their charm, and 
there is much more in them than these. There 
are not many books of nearly thirty years ago that 
one can reread to-day and get the same delight from 
them that they gave him on a first reading, and I 
shall say no more for the moment than that I am 
having this pleasant experience with ‘‘ Adventures 
in Criticism.”’ 
THE BOOKMAN. 


NOTES ON NEW BOOKS. 


Good wine needs no bush, and a new book by Mr. Stephen 
Leacock needs no recommendation. You read and laugh 
at his genially satirical comments on divers aspects of the 
present-day world in ‘‘ The Garden of Folly’ (5s.; John 
Lane), but there is plenty of truth in his jests and more 
sound sense behind much of his frivolity than in many 
more serious dissertations. He guys the romance of 
business, the passion for nothing but knowledge and 
efficiency, and his letters to the new rulers of the world 
dress up a useful philosophy in a motley of irresponsible 
humour. If you want to be merry and wise, or even if 
you want to be only merry, this is the book for you. 


Mr. Barton Shaw is a new novelist, and ‘“‘ A Strong Man 
Armed ”’ (7s. 6d.; Stanley Paul) has the freshness of plot 
and manner that the new novel of a new novelist ought 
to have. John of the Black Bands, son of John di Medici, 
is famous in the history of Florence, and his statue is to 
be seen in the Piazza San Lorenzo. He was a giant living 
in an age of giants, and Mr. Shaw has woven very cleverly 
a fascinating romance of intrigue, love, adventure and 
unscrupulous villainy round that fascinating personality. 
He has mannerisms that irritate you a little till you are 
used to them, but he writes picturesquely, vigorously, 
touches in his characters with skill, and knows how to tell 
a story, and has told one here that can scarcely fail to 
be popular. 


Messrs. Constable have added to their tastefully produced 
Mickleham Edition of the works of George Meredith 
(3s. 6d. each volume) ‘ The Adventures of Harry Rich- 
mond ”’ and “ Rhoda Fleming.” 


THE BOOKMAN 


LITERARY CIRCLE. 


SUMMER PROGRAMME. 
September 2oth (Saturday).—Members will visit Stoke Poges. Conducted by Mr. A. H. Capern. 


Members desirous of accompanying the party on this last ramble of the season should notify the 
Secretary (Mrs. Sophie Hine, 3, Holly Terrace, West Hill, Highgate, N.6), who will furnish all 
particulars as to place and time of meeting. Early application is necessary, as each party is limited 


to twenty-five. 


AUTUMN AND WINTER PROGRAMME. 
The first Autumn meeting of The Bookman Literary Circle will be held at Caxton Hall (7.30 for 8) 


on Wednesday, October 1st, when 


Mr. W. B. MAXWELL 
will give an address, to be followed by general discussion, and the Editor of THE Bookman will be in 


the chair. A full programme of this season’s arrangements will be published in our October Number. 
Applications for membership should be sent to the Secretary as above. 
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ELEVEN “POCKET THEATRES.”* 

Marion Crawford described a novel as a “‘ pocket theatre.” 
Mr. Noyes has packed the stage, scenery and whole ship’s 
company of the cast of eleven “ pocket theatres '’ within 
two covers. 

All are not equally successful. One or two lack 
spontaneity. They owe more to constructive than to 
creative power, and strike one as unreal. That is never 
so with Mr. Noyes’s poetry. Even his purely fanciful but 
supremely lovely narrative poem, ‘‘ The Forest of Wild 
Thyme,” takes us 
into a world no less 
real than that in 
which we live. 

When playgoing 
with Marion Craw- 
ford we must decide 
beforehand what 
kind of play we wish 
to witness. When 
theatre - going with 
Mr. Noyes he ushers 
us into a_ central 
vestibule, circled by 
eleven doors, each 
Opening into a 
separate theatre. 
Take a stall for 
“ The Wine Beyond 
the World,” and 
soon you are 
bubbling over with 
laughter at one of 
the most whimsical 
of comedies. Your 
true humorist is 
humorous by nature, 
but never by ill- 
nature. Mr. Noyes 
is by nature a 
humorist, but he is 
always kindly. “It 
sometimes happens,”’ 
said Mr. Clutton- 
Brock, ‘‘ that rage 
or pity will enable a 
small man to write 
like a great man.” 
Mr. Noyes in- 
tensely pitiful of human weakness, but with human 
folly he is never in a rage. Yet by the light arrows 
of his laughter he can slay Folly as she flies, even 
though she pass immune through the lightning and 
thunderstorm of a less humorous satirist’s rage. Were 
it only to hear one of the characters in ‘‘ The Wine Beyond 
the World ”’ recite the wonderfully wise, if as wonderfully 
witty poem, ‘“‘ The Reformers ”’ (not all the reformers of 
our day have given us teaching of half the like weight 
and worth), you are repaid for the price of your stall. But 
that price entitles you to witness other performances. 
Be your next choice Tragedy, and you can see plays which 
unfold with the inevitability of Greek drama. ‘‘ Check- 
mate,”’ in which a past and almost forgotten sin becomes 
a monstrous and unseen figure of Fate, with which the 
sinner plays a game of chess for his own life, is extra- 
ordinarily sombre and powerful. But ‘‘ Checkmate” 
depends for its eerie power upon an unexplained (because, 
in our present knowledge of the Unseen, unexplainable) 
Occult cause. To “ atmosphere’ so ordinary a story as 


* “ The Hidden Player.’’ By Alfred Noyes. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 


Photo by Russell, 


“Court Martial,” in which there is nothing occult, with 
pity, heart-break and doom, seems to me the greater achieve- 
ment. So heavy with this same doom are other stories 
that it is a relief to turn to lighter work. 

First I warn the reader against a ‘‘ booby trap”’ for 
sensation-seekers which in playful mood Mr. Noyes has 
set up over one of his doors, and into which I blundered. 

“Now could I drink hot blood!’ said Hamlet, and 
being in like sensation-thirsty mood-when the book arrived, 
I scanned the contents table as a finicking diner scans the 
bill of fare in a restaurant, for a dish to tickle a jaded 
palate. “‘ The Red 
Rat” promised 
delirium tremens and 
the creeps”’; and 
red rat, served hot, 
with cayenne, 
seemed the fare to 
suit my just then 
depraved literary 
taste. But delirium 
there is none in the 
story, other than the 
delirious laughter 
with which one 
rocks rather than 
trembles, and of the 
“creeps ”’ there is as 
little, unless to feel 
the desire to laugh 
creeping over one 
again can be 
called. ‘‘ The Red 
Rat”’ is a wickedly 
witty burlesque-skit 
of a school of affected 
modern poets—the 
Fungoids ’’ one is 
tempted to call 
them, for their work 
is as little like 
poetry as a fungus is 
like a flower. 

Again I turned 
Mr. Noyes’s pages in 
search of sensation, 
and then I struck 
what promised to be 
melodrama of the 
rankest. “The 
Confessional’’ has head-lines from newspaper reports 
printed across the page. On page 271 I read: 


“ STOCKBROKER’'S ROMANCE: MIDDLE-AGED MAN 
POISONS HIS WIFE,” 


Mr. Alfred Noyes. 


and on page 272: 


“ INNOCENT MAN HANGED FOR SON’S CRIME. 
AMAZING CONFESSION AFTER TWENTY YEARS. 
ALLOWED FATHER TO TAKE HIS PLACE ON THE 

GALLOWS.” 
Yet though ‘“ The Confessional ”’ is the story of a crime, 
so astounding and incredible as to make recent newspaper 
reports of horrible happenings in bungalow and public- 
house seem tame reading and no mystery at all—not 
melodrama but tragic drama the story proved to be. In 
tragic drama and in melodrama the same materials may be 
used, but the treatment is different. In ‘“‘ The Hidden 
Player’ we have immorality, suicide, murder, even a 
secret meeting of anarchists. In melodrama these would 
form the building. In Mr. Noyes’s dramas they are no 
more than scaffolding for the building. Immorality, 
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vulgar as it always is, does not interest him. By crime as 
crime he would be bored. What interests him and pro- 
foundly as a poet, psychologist and student of heredity 
is the human soul. Not into the secrets of sin, but into 
the secret souls of men and women would he have us to 
look, and of ‘“‘ The Hidden Player’”’ my last word shall 
be that if Robert Browning had ever written stories, the 
probability is that he would have given us a not dissimilar 
book. 
CouLson KERNAHAN. 


TRADE IN TROUBLED WATERS.* 


The inside story of a fight is usually interesting where 
big interests are involved, even when the fight is only in 
pursuit of trade. And this narrative in collaboration 
was well worth putting on record while the spokesmen 
survive in full 
enjoyment of their 
faculties and the 
victory achieved. 
Here we have the 
added interest of 
a sequel, for the 
second encounter 
was in some sort 
a renewal of the 
first, and in each 
case the suprem- 
acy was one of 
reason, not of 
force or stratagem. 
The chapter con- 
tributed by the 
head of the House 
of Macmillan re- 
lates the steps he took a quarter of a century ago to 
abolish the old and ruinous system of discounts ad libitum 
and replace it by means of a stable arrangement for the 
ultimate benefit of all parties concerned—the author, the 
publisher, the bookseller and the book-buying public. 
And as Sir Frederick brought to bear on his solution the 
experience of a quarter of a century of publishing, this 
little book may be said to mark his professional jubilee. 

Few readers of middle age can fail to remember the 
old and muddled practice of retail sales at whatever 
discount the bookseller chose to adopt—usually some- 
thing like twenty-five per cent. This meant reducing 
books not merely in price but in status, until they became 
the mere decoy in a miscellaneous business and ranked 
alongside cheap job stationery, rag-bag requisites and 
domestic knick-knacks. Certain authors in steady demand 
could defy this kind of treatment, and that perhaps is 
why Dickens and Carlyle sided against the Booksellers’ 
Association in its attempts to stabilise the position and 
save the trade from virtual extinction. The Association 
failed and broke up in confusion, so that the last state of 
the trade was worse than the first. 

Sir Frederick’s method was to borrow a cue from the 
patent medicine device of net figures, but the difficulty 
was to apply it to diverse commodities like books. Some 
were proprietary, but only for a limited term; others 
were an easy prey to all sorts of chances. To prove that 
his scheme was sound, Sir Frederick took a new and 
important book like Professor Marshall’s ‘‘ Principles of 
Economics,”’ and presently in spite of hostility it had run 
into five editions. It took a decade of quiet campaigning, 
but the net system won. 

The second of these two chapters is written by Mr. 
Bell, who was President of the revived Association in 
1906-8. These were the years when The Times Book Club 
revived the discount system under a new form, for it 
sought to shorten the life of a book by relegating it to the 
second-hand counter at an interval of a few months. The 

* “The Net Book Agreement, 1899, and the Book War, 


1906-8.” By Sir Frederick Macmillan and Edward Bell, M.A. 
(Privately published.) 


Macmillan. 


result was to disturb the trade once more, and it was 
only after a couple of years of wrangling that the new 
venture gave up the attempt. A famous law case, 
Murray v. Walter, ended in a handsome judgment for the 
plaintiff, and the Book Club took its place alongside older 
and less sensational rivals, Mr. Bell improves his narrative 
with many a happy touch of irony, and a few telling extracts 
from a diary round it off in the same light vein. The book, 
apart from one or two points that call for emendation, 
is welcome not merely as a bit of highly specialised history, 
but as an example and a guide for the trade to follow}in 
future, when it wants a line of legitimate defence. More- 
over it avoids contentious terms like ‘‘ protection,’’ and 
it records a double victory without vindictiveness or vain- 
glory. 
J. P. 


SHAKESPEARE’S WOMEN.* 


The great thing about Shakespeare’s women is that 
they are all of them—or nearly all—in love. They can 
only be understood by lovers. This is why, if once you 
bring them to the lecture-table, all the magic and the 
meaning have gone. Professors have their uses in nagging 
at texts and rescuing Shakespeare from the emendations 
of their predecessors. But apart from this they are either 
superfluous or should be burnt in a bonfire of their own 
books. Even if they have been—or are—young them- 
selves, they must not tell the truth. The “ golden lads 
and girls’? know well enough themselves exactly what 
Shakespeare meant when he wrote: 

was a lover and his lass. ..., 
That through the green cornfield did pass, 
In Springtime, in Springtime, 
The only pretty ring-time, 
When birds do sing, 
Hey ding-a-ding-a-ding, 
Sweet lovers love the Spring.” 

So with the tragedies and all. The things that really 
matter in Shakespeare are the things that need no com- 
mentary, the experiences that leap from life alone. This 
has been borne home to me forcibly in reading Miss Agnes 
Mure Mackenzie’s very learned volume. For class-room 
purposes it would be—and doubtless will be—a most 
excellent and helpful guide. The plays are gone right 
through, plot and all, in well-informed paraphrase. Here 
and there are some enlightening points in the tracing out 
of certain types of character. It is, too, as we all know, 
a great pull for an examinee if he or she can make a number 
of references. Miss Mackenzie is an adept at this. We 
learn, for instance, that ‘‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost’’ had 
“‘in 1590 precisely the interest that Aaron’s Rod has for 
an age whose substitute for J/ Corlegiano as a Kulturbuch 
is so frequently Das Traumdeutung and a volume of selec- 
tions from Nietzsche.’’ But does all this add a single jot 
to the joy that we have had, and have, in this lovely play ? 

The state of affairs is very simple. Miss Mackenzie 
confesses frankly and frequently to being incapable of 
appreciating the raptures of young love, whereas it was 
the very breath of Shakespeare’s being. Indeed Miss 
Mackenzie looks upon the whole sex-spell in which Shake- 
speare’s women are cast as a drawback. To show her 
point of view here is a typical sentence—just one : 

‘In the nineteenth century, as in the eighteenth, the opinions 
of women upon themselves were derived in the main not from 
their own direct observation of the subject, but from the attitude 
towards it of the opposite and more articulate sex, which, 
whether colouring their minds by the insidious influence of 
suggestion or the more overt but more turbid one of contra- 
suggestion, was not altogether adapted to produce the dry light, 
nor always the sweet reasonableness, that best informs the truly 
discriminating critique.”’ 

It is only natural that anyone who can write a sentence 
like this would fail to understand the charm of ‘“ A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream.”’ One is not surprised, accordingly, 
that to Miss Mackenzie Hermia and Helena, those delicious 


* “ The Women of Shakespeare’s Plays.” By Agnes Mure 
Mackenzie. 15s. (Heinemann.) * 
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Stratford hoydens, are “ vulgar.” She confesses that “‘ to 
say that the people of the play are unreal, unsympathetic, 
or insipid is like protesting gravely that I cannot find the 
love-juice in the British pharmacopeeia.’’ To an admission 
like this there is, for Shakespeareans, only one answer : 
Good-bye ! 

So far as Shakespeare’s maturer women are concerned, 
one finds a certain amount of careful comparison; but 
even of them it is as idle to write without a sense of sex- 
passion, in which Shakespeare was steeped, as for the deaf 
to write of music or the blind of pictures. With Miss 
Mackenzie’s contempt for that wretched little Ophelia 
I fully agree, and have upheld for twenty years or so an 
opinion Miss Mackenzie imagines to be confined to ‘‘ post- 
war critics.’’ I do not, however, see eye to eye with her 
over Lady Macbeth. I do not think that it was love of 
Macbeth that urged the “ fiend-like queen,’’ however 
devotedly he loved her. 

Nor can I quite endorse Miss Mackenzie’s view of 

Gertrude, 
whom she 
looks upon as 
“* 
coarse and 
shallow,”’ not 
unlike a more 
sluggish 
Emilia,” and 
as possessing 
“the qualities 
of a pleasant 
animal, do- 
cility, kindli- 
ness, affection 
for her off- 
spring, and 
courage in 
defence of her 
mate.” It is 
possible, of 
course, to 
make almost 
anything of 
any of Shakes- 
peare’s more 
enigmatical 
characters. I 
myself do not 
think that 
Gertrude is of 
vast importance, or that our love of Shakespeare depends 
upon her. But that we are supposed to regard her with 
a certain amount of sympathy is quite evident. Did not 
the Ghost, who presumably had some insight into surviving 
character, tell Hamlet to step ‘“‘ between her and her 
fighting soul’? This does not suggest anything 
“ sluggish.’’ On the other hand Emilia has always been 
one of my favourites; and it is pleasant to find Miss 
Mackenzie seeing in the kindred Paulina a suggestion of 
Beatrice grown older. 

Altogether ‘‘ The Women of Shakespeare’s Plays” is 
a book that I have read with respect; but I confess that 
I closed it with a sigh of relief. It is not by these things 
that Shakespeare’s women live. 


Mr. Hamlin Garland, 
author of “ The Book of the American Indian” 
(Harpers). 


S. R. LitrLEwoop. 


THE NOBLE SAVAGE.* 


While no aborigine was ever more ruthlessly exterminated 
than the North American Indian, no race of savages, it 
is safe to say, has survived in the imagination and memory 
of civilised man with such an aureole of romance as he. 
We see him through the glamour of our boyhood, the 
Last of the Mohicans stealthy behind the tree-trunks of 

* “ The Book of the American Indian.”” Written by Hamlin 


Garland. Pictured by Frederic Remington. 30s. (Harper & 
Bros.) 


the primeval American forest, the Sioux of Buffalo Bill 
days galloping after bison across prairies wide as the sea ; 
ferocious in war-paint and feathers as he scalped his 
covered-wagon victims, magnificently stoic at the torture- 
stake himself; his primitive soul translated into poetry 
for us in that favourite of boyhood’s poems, ‘“‘ Hiawatha ”’ ; 
the wondrous American landscape that was his back- 
ground imprinted on our adolescent minds as we turned 
over Gustave Doré’s vivid illustrations to Chateaubriand’s 
“ Atala.”’ The frontiersman might callously lay down the 
axiom, ‘‘ Injuns is pison—to be shot wherever found ’’— 
to us, surreptitiously thrilling behind a schoolboy’s desk- 
lid, he was a figure of pure romance, his virtues to be 
copied, his savageries to be all but condoned, splendidly 
the noble savage. And a ghost of our schoolboy self 
invades us when, mature though our exterior may have 
become, our memory resuscitates him. 

He has gone for ever. The Indian of Fenimore Cooper 
disappeared with the felling of the forests ; the Indian of 
Buffalo Bill and ‘‘ Custer’s Last Fight ’”’ starved with the 
extermination of the bison. Save for a few pitiful mori- 
bund survivals in the reservations, the Indian of to-day 
drives the plough which to his ancestors was the super- 
stitiously hated symbol of their doom ; he goes to schools 
and universities; in 1917-18 he fought in the ranks of 
the American Army as an equal citizen. The noble savage 
of romance, and to a certain extent of history, has*passed 
away. This book, delightfully written by Mr. Hamlin 
Garland and beautifully pictured by the veteran artist 
Mr. Frederic Remington, is a splendid memorial to his 
passing. 

The American Indian that Mr. Garland writes of is not 
the Indian still in the plenitude of his savage life, his 
immemorial tribal rites and customs still unbreached 
by the advance of civilisation, that we meet in Catlin’s 
great work. It is the Indian of the last days, the Indian 
living, half submissive, half rebellious, in fear of the 
“agent ’’ sent by the great incomprehensible Govern- 
ment at Washington; the Indian forced to accept the 
schoolmaster and the missionary in his midst ; the Indian 
who, with whatever sombre smouldering of revolt in his 
heart, had at last accepted the white man as master. Not 
in the general terms of the scientific anthropologist, but 
in fictional typifications of him, vivid with essential truth, 
does Mr. Garland present him to us—he and his wife, 
and his son and daughter of the new generation that was 
to roam the plains no more. And never perhaps has the 
soul of the American Indian been presented with more 
sympathy and insight. These sketches of him are full of 
tragedy and pathos, the more powerful because they are 
exquisitely restrained. 

The first story, ‘‘ Wahiah—A Spartan Mother,”’ strikes 
the key-note of the book. In an outpost “ Indian Agency ”’ 
the children of the Cheyenne village adjacent have been 
brought under the care of a Quaker schoolmaster, heroic 
in his conception of the white man’s duty. With difficulty 
he has persuaded the chiefs to send their sons to his school, 
but these young chieftains are rebels at heart and 
deliberately defy his authority. He announces that he 
will thrash the next one to disobey him. It is a momentous 
announcement, and the experienced white men in the 
settlement recommend him to get away while yet he is 
alive—for the Red Man never chastises his children, and 
even less would he permit a white man to do so. The 
schoolmaster persists. One of the young chieftains defies 
him—will or will not the threat be carried out? The 
father and mother of the boy, as well as the other chiefs, 
crowd into the schoolroom to see for themselves. The 
menace of massacre is in the air. The master is as good 
as his word. Under their very eyes he thrashes the stoic 


young savage remorselessly until the lad breaks down into 
tears, his spirit broken. 


“‘ Straightening up the teacher looked about him, expecting 
to meet a roused and ready group of warriors. Every woman 
and all the children were wildly moaning and sobbing. The 
men with stern and sorrowful faces were struggling in silence 
to keep back the tears. . 


“* Turning to the mother, Seger very gently said: ‘I do not 
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like to do this, Wahiah ; it hurts my heart as it does yours, but 
it was necessary. Tomacham, once I was a soldier—like you. 
I was taught to obey. You may kill me for this, but the Great 
Father at Washington will say, ‘‘ Miokany died doing his duty.” 
I know how hard it is for you to plough and reap and do as the 
white man does, but it must be done or you will die. Your 
children can do nothing until they learn to speak the tongue. 
I am here to do that work. The children must stay in school. 
They must obey me. I do not whip good children who obey 
me—only those who are kad. Now you old people go home 
and think over what I have said, and we will return to our 
lessons.’ 

“Then a wonderful, an incredible thing happened ! Tomachain 
rose and took Seger’s hand and shook it silently in token of 
conviction. But Wahiah, the mother of Atokan, with tears 
still streaming down her cheeks, pressed the teacher’s hand in 
both of hers and looked into his face as if to speak, but could 
not ; then snatching her son’s symbols of freedom, his bow and 
arrows, she broke them over her knee and stamped on the 
fragments in the face of all the school. ‘ Obey Miokany,’ she 
commanded, with Spartan vigour, and, turning swiftly, went 
out, followed by the sad and silent chieftain.” 


This does not need any comment ; it is the real thing. 
Mr. Remington’s pictures are not illustrations to Mr. 
Garland’s stories. They are a selection from a lifelong 
work of picturing the North American Indian, beautifully 
done and beautifully reproduced—a very worthy parallel 
to Mr. Garland’s letterpress and together a book to treasure. 


F. BrItTEN AUSTIN. 


THE DETECTIVE STORY.* 


I do not propose to discuss in detail the relative merits 
of the six books on my list. You will see that generally 
speaking they all belong to one class, and it is that fact far 
more than their individual merits that warrants much of 
the valuable space of THE BookMAN. 

Whether we are ready to admit it or not, we all love 
the mystery story, and of all forms of that branch of 
fiction that associated with the detective is at once the 
most popular and not the least educative, 

There is a sense in which we live by Logic. Whether 
or not we have the powers of a Sherlock Holmes we have 
at least his instinct, and every day we apply his methods. 
When we look out of the window at what we suppose to be 
an unusual occurrence we immediately apply the principles 
of deductive logic. Even as a mental exercise, or rather 
a mental entertainment, there is nothing more alluring 
than syllogistic reasoning. 

Facts presented by our senses are analysed by our 
mental faculties. For myself I think that the persistence 
of Euclid as a textbook has been due to his application 
of this branch of Mental Philosophy to his own particular 
physical science. That is to say the boy is taught to 
build up, step by step, taking nothing for granted beyond 
intuitive truth, the practical structure of geometry. 

Edgar Allan Poe is as strictly the logician as Richard 
Whately. The rules which the great Archbishop ex- 
pounded are turned to popular account by the author 
of ‘“‘ The Purloined Letter.’’ Poe’s mantle descended 
upon Conan Doyle, and Sherlock Holmes has become 
immortal because his creator, acting on the principle of 
Cervantes, created in Dr. Watson a sort of Sancho Panza 
background. Conan Doyle succeeded in making the 
cold, logical detective a very human figure. 

The pace thus set by the great writers of detective fiction 
has been followed by hundreds of minor novelists. The 
art of the logician has become a popular vogue. It is a 
healthy vogue. The excitement produced gives us a 
mental bath. We all love to be confronted with a problem 
which on the face of it seems to be beyond solution, but 
which after the application of reasoning powers is explained 
without supernatural aid. 


* “The Jade God.” By Alan Sullivan. 7s. 6d. (Geoffrey 
Bles.)—‘‘ The Eames-Erskine Case.’’ By A. Fielding. 7s. 6d. 
(Collins.)—‘‘ A Millionaire Mystery.” By A. W. Marchmont. 
7s. 6d. (Ward, Lock.)—‘‘ The Body In the Blue Room.” By 
Sidney Williams. 7s. 6d. (Hurst & Blackett.)—‘‘ The Man 
Who Fell Through the Earth.’’ By Carolyn Wells. 2s. 6d. 
(Harrap.)—‘‘ The Furthest Fury.”” By Carolyn Wells. 7s. 6d. 
(Lippincott.) 


Personally I think the weakness in the ghost story 
becomes the very strength of the detective story. We 
want the satisfactory explanation of an unusual occurrence. 
The unsolved mystery story even when written by genius 
is never wholly satisfactory. The element of curiosity in 
all of us demands that reasoning should not be deprived 
of its main attribute. 

It has been argued that the detective story is popular 
because we are all interested in the criminal and crime. 
But the detective story is not essentially a story about a 
detective. Father Brown is not a policeman. Even 
Sherlock Holmes is a detective only in so far that he 
applies the laws of logic to the detection of the criminal. 
For my own part all mystery stories—and every detective 
story is a mystery story, though every mystery story is not 
a detective story—I think owe their popularity to the fact 
that we love to see the application ot our reasoning powers 
result in a satisfactory solution. Man is above all a 
reasoning animal, and we read Wilkie Collins, Edgar Allan 
Poe, Conan Doyle—to name the three greatest in their 
class—because their stories are educative without being 
didactic and afford the necessary antidote to a jaded 
mind. 

I have only touched on the fringe of this question, but 
I do claim for the detective story a far higher position in 
literature than is usually accorded it. The village gossip, 
looking through a window in Thrums, turns her powers of 
observation to as strictly a logical account as Sherlock 
Holmes himself. The essential art of the detective story 
is at the root of much that is most lasting in our literature. 
It takes forms at times, as in its melodramatic phases, 
which give the cynic his chance; but that is no argument 
against its highest expression. 

The six books on the list before me may be confidently 
recommended as among the best of their class. I can 
imagine no better reading for holidays, 

BRODIE FRASER. 


ADVENTURES IN BORDERLAND.* 


To the growing literature of Spiritualism and Psychical 
Research, which ranges in quality from such classics as 
Myers’s ‘‘ Human Personality ’’ to the sorry stuff produced 
by certain untrained scribes under the name of “‘ automatic 
writing,’’ Mr. Dennis Bradley has added a book in his 
own vein. It is piquant, positive in its convictions, and 
its effect in many quarters has been to excite not only 
astonishment but lively discussion. 

In June, 1923, Mr. Bradley had an experience that 
changed his whole outlook on life. He was in the United 
States, the guest of an American barrister, whom he 
describes as a clever, critical and shrewd man much 
interested in spiritualism. At this gentleman’s country 
house a séance was held at which Mr. Bradley was invited 
to be present, the medium being one Valiantine whose 
speciality was the “‘ Direct Voice.’’ He accepted, and the 
first part of the proceedings found him at first amused, 
then irritated, then contemptuous. At that point, ‘ with- 
out warning or premonition,’’ something happened—some- 
thing to him amazing and apocalyptic. He was addressed 
by name in the voice of his sister, who had passed from 
earth ten years before. ‘‘I am Annie, your sister,” said 
the voice. They talked for fifteen minutes and on such 
subjects as only the brother and sister could have known. 
She spoke in her own characteristic manner. ‘‘ Every 
syllable was perfectly enunciated and every little peculiarity 
of intonation was reproduced.” 

This dramatic experience, which was accompanied by 
other psychic manifestations, had its due effect. On his 
return to England Mr. Bradley turned his attention to 
spiritualism as an investigator, and the greater portion of 
the book is devoted to accounts of his visits to numerous 
séances in this country, including some remarkable sittings 
held at his own house with Valiantine, the American 
medium who visited England last February. At these 


* “Towards the Stars.’ By H. Dennis Bradley. 7s. 6d. 
(Werner Laurie.) 
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meetings a number of notable persons, including several 
well-known authors and newspaper men, were present, 
and much startling phenomena was produced in the way 
of “‘ direct voice’’ communications. Amongst the more 
important evidences was a conversation between Mr. 
Caradoc Evans and a voice claiming to be that of his 
father. Challenged to speak in his native tongue, the 
father at once complied, and the resulting dialogue in 
Welsh is reproduced with exemplary particularity by Mr. 
Bradley in the account given. 

As regards the other mediums with whom he experi- 
mented, Mr. Bradley’s experiences were decidedly mixed— 
some of the psychic persons were satisfactory but others 
were so poor and unconvincing that the author is moved 
to some characteristically frank comments. Indeed Mr. 
Bradley finds in his disappointments considerable scope 
for his gift of vigorous invective. One medium proved 
so vague in his portrayal of Mr. Bradley’s spirit friends 
that 

“The result of my sitting was negative. It was as if chaos 
was exhibiting its impotent capers and fantasy was dancing 
in laughter to some unseductive tune, while all the time invention 
was grinning like a death’s head at the orgy, waiting to make 
a further discord at their grave.” 

That is in the true Bradleian manner, and indeed there 
are many pungent passages which keep the reader reminded 
that it is by the author of ‘“‘ The Eternal Masquerade.”’ 
The book is vivid, arresting, pugnacious, meditative, 
philosophical and breezily descriptive. In its variegated 
pages startling situations are hit off and summed up in a 
manner equally startling. It is in short the work of a 
man who is accustomed to say what he thinks in an original 
and disconcerting way. It is calculated to surprise not 
only the uninitiated reader, but also the initiated one, 
that is to say the spiritualist who is familiar with the 
subject upon which Mr. Bradley discourses so engagingly. 
It will give him some new viewpoints on his problems. 
And one can see in it enough combustible material for a 
thousand controversial fires. 

D. Gow. 


VERNACULAR BUILDING.* 


Nothing is more difficult, and few things in history are 
more interesting, than to conclude what the attitude of 
the people has been towards life, and to trace its expression 


* “ Regional Architecture of the West of England.’ By 
A. E. Richardson and C. Lovett Gill. 45s. net. (Benn.) 


£ 


The Market House, Ashburton, Devon. 
Late Sixteenth Century. 
From “ Reg:onal Architecture of the West of England” (Ernest Benn). 


in architecture. The authors of this book have succeeded ~ 
in creating the atmosphere which is essential to any intelli- 
gent understanding of the true spirit of traditional building. 
Devon and Cornwall are the counties embraced in the 
western region, and the architecture is represented by the 
traditional buildings developed in these parts during the 
last three centuries, The authors submit amongst others 
this important aim in their preface: ‘‘ and lastly there 
remain the benefits likely to accrue by extending the spirit 
of the traditional manner to modern works expressing 
contemporary needs of similar intent and purpose.” 

There are qualities in the buildings illustrated in this 
book which are infallibly recognised, yet hard to be defined. 
There are simple cottages which are dignified ; there is no 
mistaking their homely charm, and none of them is with- 
out decency and grace, The unaffected simplicity of the 
“Georgian ’’ style has secured many admirers amongst 
architects and the general public, and one of the results of 
this volume will be to stimulate the reader to consider 
whether these buildings have served their day and purpose, 
or in what respect they are not suitable to modern require 
ments. The authors present what must have been years 
of labour and research to convey their impression of social 
conditions during the period in which they maintain that 
the nature of the country, and its natural material, 
developed a standard of architecture which was at once 
consistent and logical. The historical treatment is dis- 
tinctly interesting, and the various trades which brought 
prosperity to these two counties are ‘fully explained. 
Tobacco, wool, cider, lace and shipping are all represented 
in the local architecture, and the desire to show how 
closely related architecture is to material prosperity, 
indicates an absence of humbug on the part of the authors. 
An examination of the influence of local tradition and 
materials brings to light the curious fact that a district, 
with an architectural vernacular of its own, accepts and 
absorbs in a delightful way classic ideas transmitted during 
the first half of the eighteenth century. It is evident that 
the architects or builders were not averse from following 
the different influences that passed westward or came from 
Bath and Bristol. Some of the illustrations show an 
almost complete acceptance of classic forms and detail, 
yet here and there the authors in their enthusiasm are apt 
to confuse the issue by suggesting that traditional develop- 
ment was merely a question of structure, or that the 
builders were inspired to rise above the dictates of fashion. 
We are told that apart from the comparative remoteness 
of Devon and Cornwall, architects from London eventually 
did ‘reach out- 
of - the- way 
parts, “and 
this fact ac- 
counts for 
regional archi- 
tecture in the 
West retaining 
its vivacity 
until the 
middle of "the 
Victorian era.” 
Equivocal in- 
terpretations 
leave it doubt- 
ful to us 
whether the 
architect or his 
absence was 
bene- 
ficial. The late 
Mr. Maurice 
Hewlett, in 
one of his 
essays on 
poetry, says 
that the closer 
the poet is to 
the folk,” the 
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common people, the less he relies upon the qualifying 
adjectives and the more upon stark fact. In the folk- 
poets and the ballads he finds the naked language vivid 
and beautiful in its simplicity and appeal. Very likely it 
is the same in architecture: it has suffered from inflation 
of language and vagueness. 

The book is a distinct challenge to the present generation 
to compare the vernacular buildings of the last seventy 
years with these delightful illustrations of an earlier age. 
Our building craftsmen—the speculative builders—have 
built in the vernacular (or so we believe), and the result 
has been a wilderness of ugliness. We come therefore to 
the natural conclusion that civilisation may be steadily 
improving, but apparently we must have passed the high- 
water mark of excellence in building. Either the traditional 
work revealed by the authors embodies certain essential 
qualities inherent in all good architecture, or the public 
has lost all sense of civic propriety. 

The book is illustrated with a large number of fine 
photographs supplemented by delightful pen sketches. 
The authors are to be congratulated, and we hope that 
the influence of their book will be reflected in the 
architecture of the future. 


J. A. M. Hunter. 


IMPULSE OF YOUTH. 


These seven volumes of verse are all by men, and young 
men—I am not sure about Lord Latymer. Being young 
they take their expression seriously, and some of them are 
of the group that gathers about Mr. J. C. Squire, as the 
youth of the nineties gathered about Henley. With one 
exception it is self-conscious verse and on the whole it has 
accomplishment in greater or lesser degree. Two of the 
young poets take themselves seriously enough to begin 
with a preface, and that taking themselves seriously is 
all to the good. It is all to the good to find the young men 
coming back to poetry in these days of disillusionment, 
since poetry has always its measure of idealism. A 
materialistic poetry is unthinkable. 

“* Wayfaring ’’ + has a pretentious little preface, pleasant 
as the pretensions of youth often are. Mr. Stead’s verse 
is accomplished and sensitive, and now and again it has 
its felicities. He respects his art and is never trivial. 
He can paint us a landscape in subdued colours and give 
life and meaning to it. He is happy in his short lyrics 
such as ‘Good Friday Evening,” which has pure and 
simple expression : 

“In all the Garden round. 
Voices began to fail. 


Soon there was not a sound, 
Not even the nightingale. 


‘« The little creeping things 
Wherewith the brown earth heaves 
Folded their flimsy wings 
And hid beneath the leaves. 


“And in the poorer parts 
Of rich Jerusalem, 
There were some broken hearts, 
And none to comfort them.” 


“The Unknown Warrior”? is ambitions and Mr. 
Palmer is fortunate in his friends of the younger poets, 
but he is poetical-minded rather than poetical, and he has 
yet a good deal of his art to learn. He has not yet attained 
to poetry, but perhaps he will one day, for he has certain 
equipments—a sense of music and the beauty of words, 
and a fresh, honest feeling. Only the trouble about poetry 
is that one may have many and excellent qualifications 
and yet lacking the magic touch—the ‘‘ That” of Sir 

1 “ Wayfaring.’”’ By William Force Stead. 5s. (Cobden- 
Sanderson.)—* ‘‘ The Unknown Warrior.’””’ By Hubert Edward 
Palmer. 5s. (Heinemann.)—* ‘‘ Up Hill and Down Dale.” By 
Kenneth Ashley. 5s. (John Lane.)—‘ ‘‘ Downland Songs.” 
By Hugh Money Coutts. 3s. 6d. (Grant Richards.)—® ‘‘ Songs 
of a Desert Optimist.” By J. M. Symons. 4s. 6d. (Nisbet.)— 
*“ David, and Other Poems.” By Ewarts S. Scudder. 5s. 
(Duckworth.)—’ ‘‘ The Awakening.’’ By Don Marquis. 6s. 
{Heinemann.) 


Joshua Reynolds ; it may be nothing for all its qualifica- 
tions, and a wandering voice on the air may attain where 
the rest fails. 

“Up Hill and Down Dale’”’® is, as its name promises, 
a book of good country songs, very honest and pleasant 
verse of woods and fields, and mountains and wind, and 
the stars and simpler things. The book has a sincerity 
which pleases, and now and again its subtle touch of 
poetry, as in “‘ Eyes on the Wold ”’: 


““Very spacious are the fields and the views far, 
One would think a man there would scarce a neighbour know, 
As the eye goes searching they seem so few and far, 
The tiny teams that plough there moving grave and slow, 
As the little horses go gravely up and down, 
Up and down and back again all the long day through, 
From the early morning until mid-afternoon. 


Of aught beyond the furrow one would deem they nothing 
knew ; 


But if across the vale there a team is led away 

And a plough left idle half an hour too soon, 

A cunning eye shall see it, and as who should say, 

“See, one goes away there!’’ Comes a sudden neigh. 

The fields are very spacious and the views very wide, 

And steadily and readily the little horses go. 

But anything that stirs or haps in all that valley-side— 

Who cuts, who ploughs, and why and when, the little horses 

know.” 
There is the touch of poetry in the eyes of the horses. 
Mr. Ashley has seen and understood. 

Lord Latymer’s verses* have their significance, their 
dignity. Each set of verses carries a thought. It is the 
ripest mind of my bundle. ‘‘ The Downs at Dusk’’ has 
real beauty and creative vision. The Spirit of Place has 
whispered to the poet in English country that has no sad 
tales to tell beyond the deaths of kings. Perhaps Lord 
Latymer is not young in years: I do not know—but his 
is a grave muse. I protest against ‘‘ The Celt”; it isa 
superficial view and perhaps too cocksure for crabbed age 
or mellow middle age. Let me quote this amiable poem : 


THE JUDGES. 


‘* Death’s clarion call rang in mine ear: 
‘Thy wayfaring is ended. Follow me!’ 
I stood benumbed in naked fear 
Under the Judgment Tree. 


“TI saw no Judge; but children waved 
Small hands to me, held mine. Then janitors 
Oped ivory gates with legend graved 
‘ Janua Vite Mors.’ 


“With joyous mien a Watchman led 
Me inward, whispering ‘ If no child had ta’en 
Those hands in kindness, well then dead 
And damned thy lot had lain.’ ”’ 


“Songs of a Desert Optimist ’’ ® is one of those volumes 
of recreation in verse with which the white man overseas 
solaces his burden. It is a good thing to sing at work 
and to see as one sings, and this book, although no magic 
has touched the maker’s eyes, is still full of cheerful, well 
observed songs of the East, mainly of India and Burma, 
of English and Burmese personalities. Mr. Symons’s 
portraiture has given pleasure to himself, and it rattles 
along with an easy exhilaration which will please many 
of his readers. Such books are an excellent indication 
of the courage and gaiety with which the Empire builders 
solace their remote exile. 

Mr. Scudder’s ‘‘ David’”’ ® is written in very dignified 
and sounding blank verse that flows on musically and is 
richly coloured. 


“The lamps of night burn out in the pale sky, 
And all the soft, familiar sounds that haunt 
The shadowy air in forest and over field, 
Through starry hours have stolen away to sleep. 
Yet ’tis not morning though it be not night. 

. . . but even now 
Her grey cheek brightens. Oh, it is the Dawn! 
Dawn, with a clash of cymbals and a cry 
Of song upon the mountain, and the wings 
Of eagles on the waves of scarlet mist, 
Far circling the pavilions of the East 
Above the azure valleys.” 
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That is how Mr. Scudder makes his blank verse a stately 
measure which neither halts nor stumbles and is flecked 
with colour and light. 

Don Marquis? sounds American, and there is more energy 
in his verses than in any other of these books. He can 
write a charming ‘‘ April Song ’’ and a delicious “‘ Sapphic.”’ 
and he is strident sometimes and eager and compassionate ; 
and his Savage Portraits are violent and generous and 
wrought with no little cunning. Witness Phyllida : 


“ Phyllida’s young, but skilled in self-control ; 
Phyllida’s fair; of that Phyllida’s sure ; 
Phyllida’s pure—notoriously pure— 

Phyllida’s wise, when snaring men is her goal ; 
Phyllida’s innocent—when that is her role. 
With deft and silken craft, occult, obscure, 
She makes her proven purity a lure— 
Phyllida’s virtuous in all but soul. 


‘¢ Phyllida’s always outraged when she has played 
The very hell Phyllida planned to play. 
I spoke the latest fool Phyllida’s made: 
‘ Were this,’ he mused, ‘a franker, freer day, 
Long since some amorous dagger had caressed 
The lovely hollow of Phyllida’s breast.’ ” 


All this making of verses is honest and clean-minded. 
Pray that it may be a sign of youth turning from the 
husks of swine, which have been scattered so lavishly since 
the war. 


KATHARINE TYNAN, 


TWO RUSSIAN TALES.* 


Sincerity is the outstanding quality of Russian fiction 
and is characteristic of these novels, especially of ‘‘ Anissia.”’ 
This is a remarkable little book, as plain a tale of normal 
courageous humanity as could be wished for: one of the 
annals of the very poor which, told with simplicity, move 
the heart and convince. 

It carries the reader back to the bad old times in Russia 
when Tsarist tyranny prevailed and sowed the red seeds 
which have come to fiery blossom in Bolshevism. Anissia 
was a peasant girl with uncommon qualities of heart and 
character, but was confined by circumstance to the 
common lot of Russian working womanhood—a hewer 
of wood, a drawer of water, superstitious, kindly, and a 
serf, although the Emancipation had recently been accom- 
plished and she was nominally free. Anissia found that 
she was bound with the fetters of iron convention and 
compelled to do as was decreed by her parents, by local 
customs and the Church; and so, although she loved one 
man, she was married, almost willy-nilly, to another, named 
Danilo, who was her inferior in every respect. Driven by 
poverty, Danilo joined in a thieving cattle-raid, was cap- 
tured and sent to Siberia, and as there was nothing else 
to do, Anissia and their three surviving children accom- 
panied him along the bitter road of exile. 

It is easy to realise that Tolstoy was interested in this 
tale, which has something of the quality of his own ‘‘ Master 
and Man”: he revised the manuscript and read it a 
number of times. It has been admirably translated and 
edited by Mr. Charles Salomon. Its extreme brevity— 
there is not an ounce of padding from first to last—helps 
the effect enormously and brings out the reality of the 
wonder of that peasant woman who, under great spiritual 
and bodily stress, maintained her moral and physical 
courage. 

The case is different with Miss Isabel Hapgood’s rendering 
of Nicolai Lyeskov’s novel, ‘‘ The Cathedral Folk.’’ This 
is a complicated story, made worse through the great 
number of characters—generally eccentric, as most of the 


* “ Anissia: The Life Story of a Peasant.” Revised and 
Corrected by Leo Tolstoy. 5s. (Geoffrey Bles.)—‘‘ The Cathe- 
dral Folk,’ By Nicolai Lyeskov. 7s. 6d. (John Lane.) 


Russian rank-and-file seem to be—who cross the scene. 
Only a few of the people are drawn with enough con- 
sistency to give them form in the reader’s mind ; while the 
Russian practice of referring to a person sometimes by 
his surname and at other times by his Christian names 
proves, on this occasion, most confusing. Three of the 
characters live and are more or less definite; they are the 
arch-priest Savély Tuberosoff and his wife, an old couple 
bound with a lovely sympathy and comradeship, and the 
mad, kind-hearted deacon, Akhilla Desnitzin. The rest 
are as legion, lost in a long weird festival only a little 
way this side of sanity. While we appreciate the pains 
Miss Hapgood manifestly has taken, we feel that with 
more discernment and something of the economy and 
simplicity of words which mark “ Anissia,” she might 
have done better with this fifty-year-old novel, for eves its 
confusedness does not hide the fact that it has touches 
of brilliance, true emotion and, it may be, genius. 


C. E. LAWRENCE. 


THE CLOAK OF “GREENMANTLE” 
AGAIN.* 


The English novel-reading public never gets tired of the 
themes and characters it takes to its heart. It was the 
most natural thing in the world therefore for a young 
relative of Mr. John Buchan’s at Eton to complain that 
he had been “ let down ”’ by the gift of a book of historical 
research, and adjure Mr. Buchan to“ pull himself together ’’ 
and get back to the analytical exploits and adventures 
of that modest, brave, lucky and ingenious gentleman, 
Richard Hannay, who figured so promptly and gallantly in 
“The Thirty-nine Steps,’ ‘‘ Greenmantle’”’ and Mr. 
Standfast.’’ It might have been thought by the compas- 
sionate that the war-beaten Hannay had done enough for 
honour; and Mr. Buchan was no doubt loath to drag 
him out of his handsome house, Fosse Manor, which he 
had bought after the war as a wedding present for his 
wife, Mary, where he was spending a halcyon time with 
her and their son, Peter John, a thoughtful infant, as 


healthy as a young colt and as comical as a terrier puppy. . 


In the world of thrilling fiction, however, there is no rest 
for the Dick Hannays, and the call from Eton and from 
Mr. Buchan’s greedy readers everywhere has produced 
another rattling episode of the Hannay Saga in “‘ The 
Three Hostages.” 

General Hannay is now Sir Richard and is in the pink 
of middle-aged condition, barring an occasional hint of 
malaria. His Nirvana is disturbed by his old disquieting 
friend, Lord Artinswill, formerly Sir Walter Bullivant, of 
the Foreign Office, that bestower of dangerous conditions. 
As always, Hannay pretends he is not delighted with the 
prospect of endangering his life on some impossible crusade, 
but his wife, knowing that he would give one of his hands 
to go—and in the end he does suffer a partial amputation— 
urges him to take up the forlorn hope, which consists of 
the recovery of three important young people who have 
vanished, as it were from the face of the earth. 

I am not very clear as to why Mr. Julius Victor’s lovely 
and beloved daughter, Adela, the Duke of Alcester’s 
grandson and heir, Lord Mercot, and Sir Arthur War- 
cliff’s small boy, David, should have been kidnapped, or 


' exactly as to what the diabolical organisation was that 


held them to ransom or death. I regret to say some of the 
miscreants are my Irish countrymen, but Mr. Buchan 
later handsomely admits that there are plenty of really 
nice persons in Ireland. In addition to this the ringleader 
of the vast Communist, Bolshevist and anti-Christian 
organisation, Dominick Medina, is a really charming Irish 
Celt, with the appearance of an Apollo and the manners of 
an English gentleman. Mr. Buchan pretends that Medina 


* “The Three Hostages.” By John Buchan. 7s. 6d. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 
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is the devil incarnate, but one feels he has a much more 
cordial appreciation of his social gifts than Milton had of 
Satan’s. 

Admirers of Richard Hannay will remember that the 
clues which led him into danger and out of it into triumph 
were always weird conundrums which he and his friends 
deciphered partly by wit and partly by accident. The 
cryptic clue in the case of ‘‘ The Three Hostages”’ is 
couched in mystical verse : 


Seek where under midnight’s sun 
Laggard crops are hardly won ; 
Where the sower casts his seed in 
Furrows of the fields of Eden ; 
Where beside the sacred tree 
Spins the seer who cannot see.” 


It was a mistake of the dark Dominick’s to break into 
conundrums and verse, for, line by line, this confusing 
piece of poesy led to his undoing and the restoration of 
the three hostages to the arms of their friends and their 
relations. 

Mr. Buchan has a genius for the records of secret service, 
and despite of Sir Richard Hannay’s injured hand, his 
permanent memorial of the Medina adventure, one hopes 
and knows that there is plenty of life in that old war-dog 
yet. 


Louis J. McQUILLAND. 


STIRRING LIVING EMBERS.* 


That the words which Oliver Wendell Holmes put into 
the mouth of ‘‘ grandmother ’’ concerning the battle of 
Bunker Hill have come to be true concerning the struggle 
of close upon a century afterwards, must be very fully 
realised by Major George Haven Putnam and other 
veterans who bore their parts in saving the United States 
from disruption. Major Putnam, who has in several 
earlier works given some of his personal recollections of 
the later “‘ time that tried men’s souls,’’ has from time to 
time during the past thirty years given public addresses 
on various aspects of the Civil War.‘ These addresses, 
with some additional materials, he has now brought 
together in a compact and interesting volume which he 
modestly suggests may “‘ constitute a contribution, how- 
ever slight, to the mémoires a serviy available for the 
historian of the period.’”” There is something here much 
more than materials for the historian—there is history 
itself, and that recorded by a man who himself bore a part 
in the events chronicled, and was an observant and thought- 
ful student of the conditions out of which those events 
developed. 

Though Major Putnam has of course primarily brought 
these papers together for American readers, there is much 
in them to interest and inform readers on this side of the 
Atlantic. In one section of the volume we have a succinct 
and suggestive presentation of ‘‘ The Causes of the Civil 
War,” in others some account of the characters of out- 
standing figures in the struggle, while another notable 
chapter brings to memory the fact—extraordinary and 
well-nigh unbelievable to some of us—of the extent to 
which a kind of furore of partisanship made many people 
in this country not only sympathise with the South, but 
as it seemed delight in vilifying the North. It is indeed 
remarkable to be reminded of those leaders of public 
opinion in this country who, to use a statesman’s flippant 
phrase in another connection, ‘‘ backed the wrong horse ”’ 
in the American Civil War ; it is interesting to be reminded 
that: 


“At the close of the War, in 1865, Leslie Stephen printed, 
under the title of ‘ The Times and the American Civil War,’ a 
wicked little pamphlet in which he summarised some of the 
most flagrant and characteristic of the inconsistencies, blunders 
and absurdities in the statements of ‘fact,’ the descriptions 


* “‘Some Memories of the Civil War.” 
(Putnams.) 


By George Haven 


Putnam, Litt.D. ros. net. 


and conditions of the record of ‘ events’ and the prophecies” of 
results, that had found place in the correspondence and editorials 
of The Thunderer during the four years 1861-65.”’ 

There are one or two small errors which call for correction. 
It was Arthur (not Alfred) Young who wrote a famous 
book on travels in France ; and Norfolkshire is at least 
an unusual form for the name of the East Anglian county. 


WALTER JERROLD. 


RECENT TRAVEL BOOKS. 


This is a remarkable book dealing with 


Bic ao the mysterious and little known Ituri 
acaicn re forest of the Congo basin. Here dwell the 
‘sai 

Christy. 218. ambute pygmies, a primeval race of 


hunters without whose aid the depths of 
the forest would remain hopelessly in- 
accessible, and here lurk the okapi, the dwarf buffalo, 
the giant hog, the bongo, and many another rare and 
singular animal. 

Into this work of pioneer adventure Dr. Christy has 
instilled a powerful atmosphere of the dark heart of Africa. 
There is something sinister and fantastic about the twilight 
depths of the forest, about its strange silences, its fleeting 
shadows, its extraordinary inhabitants. 

In all, Dr. Christy spent eighteen months in the Ituri 
region, and his book is certainly a classic of its kind and 
will take its place accordingly. His main object was to 
obtain specimens of the rare and elusive okapi, and though 
he had several disappointments—the animal is almost 
impossible to see, so well does it blend with its surroundings 
—yet he and his native hunter both succeeded in obtaining 
specimens at last. 

Dr. Christy describes the difficulty of the pursuit in a 
striking passage. 

“During the eighteen months I spent in the Ituri- 
Aruwimi forests I saw the living okapi on several occasions. 
Generally I only caught a momentary glimpse, sometimes 
at very close quarters. Probably no animal is so shy, or 
so ghost-like in its movements through the forest. It is, 
I should think, the most difficult of all beasts to catch even 
a sight of in its dim and far-off solitudes. For the European 
to have any chance of success he must first secure the 
confidence of the little men to whom the forest belongs.” 

Dr. Christy’s narrative proves very clearly that he did 
secure that confidence. His is a wonderful book, and all 
who really care for adventure which is both scientific and 
thrilling will find a true pleasure in his amazing record. 

Of the four ‘‘ Lanterns’”’ into which 


(Macmillan.) 


ri this volume is divided the first one, which 
as deals with the wedding ceremonies of the 


deposed Emperor and displays to the 
Seton. 128. 6d. curious gaze of this 4 the 
(John Lane.) ancient, unchanged etiquette and ritual of 
the Forbidden City, is by far the most interesting. Miss 
Seton was a privileged spectator of one of the most curious 
of all surviving spectacles—all the more curious in that the 
undeviating Chinese Court life is a world within a world— 
and in her description of it she has given full rein to her 
pictorial sense. Her volume is typically American, but it 
has not that maddening superiority of the modern view. 
It can be read with real pleasure and allowances can be 
made for its inevitable shortcomings. 
Here is another book about China and, 


psec w/oa truth to tell, rather a dull book. It relates 
ae” how its author travelled into the centre of 
i ‘a: China and succeeded in making and carry- 
“ig — ing away a replica, two tons in weight, of 
— the seventh century Nestorian inscription 
(Hutchinson.) 


at Sianfu, which proves the early existence 
of Christianity in China. 

In itself this sounds an exciting and remarkable feat, 
but the style is not distinguished. The journey was made 
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‘as far back as 1908, and the main results of that journey 
have long since been given to the world. Thus we are led 
to expect more than we get, and though this book contains 
a full transcription of the wording on the monument and 
will be of interest to many, the book itself is by no means 
in the front rank of such works. 

A pleasant volume, full of information 


Hit-Towns good humour and quaintly illustrated 


oF tes by the authoress’s husband. This is the 
PYRENEES. kind of book which may well turn many a 
Amy Oakley. person’s thoughts toward the possibilities 
ie ’ ohn of a holiday in the Pyrenees this coming 


Autumn. Mr. and Mrs. Oakley wandered 
right across from the Mediterranean to the Bay of Biscay, 
with many excursions to the north and south; and the 
desire to emulate this feat may well arouse thoughts of 
a delightful and leisurely holiday. 

Strictly speaking, this is not a travel 


WASHINGTON book but an historical survey. But 
ABO UES Washington is so far distant from these 
ROMANCE. shores that one may perhaps be permitted 
Thomas Nelson ¢9 call any book about it a book of travel. 
Page. 15s. 


It deals with the Washington of long ago, 
of its beginnings and its rise, and does not 
tell us of the city of to-day, of ‘“‘ Washington with its noble 
buildings; its charming parks; its sunlit stretches and 
shady avenues ; its majestic monument bathed now in the 
sunshine, now reflecting the moonlight, now towering amid 
the clouds.” 

A charming volume, revealing chapters of old history 
little known to British readers. 


{Heinemann.) 


RICHARD CURLE. 


PROMISE AND PERFORMANCE.* 


The way of the reviewer is hard. He has so often to 
read books which interest him not at all; others which 
interest him only a little and which he must therefore, 
for conscience sake, damn with faint praise ; others again 
that he has perforce to say hard things about; and yet 
others in two categories which he can praise with all 
his heart—books of great promise and books of great 
performance. 

And it is these last that give him his greatest pleasure 
in his work. It is accordingly with real delight that I 
settle to my task of saying what I think about the three 
novels allotted to me this month. 

Arthur Hougham’s ‘‘ Hammer Marks,” for example, is 
beyond question or cavil a book of very high promise 
‘indeed. It has its imperfections ; it is here and there a 
little crude, a little strained; it lacks the bright polish 
‘of expert craftsmanship; nevertheless it has those rare 
qualities of greatness which are often more conspicuously 
lacking from more finished productions. 

Like most intimate novels it bears the unmistakable hall- 
mark of autobiography. I understand that the author is 
a house-painter who still—wise man !—follows his humbler 
but perhaps not less useful calling, whilst devoting his 
leisure to literary self-expression. The story is about a 
young man of artistic aspirations who has the disadvantage 
and advantage of being born in a Birmingham slum of 
lowly parents, with none of those adventitious aids to 
success which derive from easy circumstances—the en- 
couragement, counsel and guidance of better-advised 
congeners, a sympathetic atmosphere and a favourable 
environment for the nurture of his genius. He is an intro- 
spective child with that taint of morbidity which only too 
commonly accompanies the imaginative, self-contained 
temperament. As he grows to manhood he loves and 

’ idealises a girl of a slightly better class. There is no real 
reproach of snobbishness attaching to his endeavours to 
adapt himself to that class. And one should judge him 
not too harshly if at this stage he is sometimes neglectful 


* ‘Hammer Marks.” By Arthur Hougham. 7s. 6d. 
(Fisher Unwin.)—‘‘ Precious Bane.”” By Mary Webb. 7s. 6d. 
(Jonathan Cape.)—‘‘ The Art of Michael Haslett.” By Mills 


Young. 7s. 6d. 


(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


and unappreciative of his mother’s love. He falls out of 
work, leaves his native town for London, and there suffers 
such pains and privations, such poverty, hunger and 
despair as only those who have passed through similar 
experiences can understand. His end is pathetic tragedy, 
but tragedy glorified by self-abnegation ; and though he 
dies, his death is perhaps the happiest incident of his troubled 
life in that it may be said to reunite him to the woman of 
his boyish ideal whom he has married too late for earthly 
bliss. It is not much of a story thus roughly outlined. 
But to the making of that story has gone such powers of 
graphic depiction, such force and colour, such integrity of 
purpose and singleness of aim as lifts it from the ruck and 
stamps the author as a young man who, if he continues in 
the same path, will assuredly do such work as will entitle 
him to rank with the foremost of modern novelists. Mean- 
while this is a book to be bought and read and treasured 
by all judicious and discerning lovers of real literature. 

To pass from brilliant promise to rich performance. I 
find it difficult to say anything fresh about Mary Webb's 
work. With her first book she stepped into the very 
highest rank. She is equipped at every point with all 
the talents that go to the making of masterpieces. All 
her books are masterpieces. ‘‘ Precious Bane,’’ her fifth 
novel, is perhaps the biggest masterpiece of all ; but then, 
as I have said, the whole of her work is on such a uniform 
plane of excellence that it is almost impossible to dis- 
criminate. She has a style of exquisite beauty which yet 
has both force and restraint, simplicity and subtlety ; she 
has fancy and wit, delicious humour and pathos of the 
finest and most delicate, almost subliminal gifts of 
characterisation and visualisation—she sees and knows 
men aright, as no other English woman novelist does; she 
can moreover tell a story and so intrigue you with its sense 
of inevitableness that it seems more real than reality. She 
has in short genius. And though she has not yet come 
fully into her own, the day is surely not far off when she 
will be acclaimed as among the greatest of living novelists. 
The only thing about her book that I don’t like is its title. 
It savours of preciosity, paradox, and in that way belies 
her quality. She should have called her book “‘ Earthly 
Treasure ’’ or something of that sort. For the rest—vwell, 
I am not going to attempt the tedious and unprofitable task 
of trying to give you a bald outline of the story’s manifold 
interests. They are so inwrought with the very stuff of 
life that I would as soon try to desiccate the glory and the 
splendour of a sunset. I would only suggest as the moral 
of this book that there are none so poor as those who have 
only got money. 

Miss Mills Young’s ‘‘ Art of Michael Haslett’ is also 
an achievement in its kind. It is a book well above the 
average of novels. It tells an interesting story which I 
will confess held me in thrall throughout. And as the 
story it tells is not wholly new—are there any wholly new 
stories to be told ?—that should be sufficient testimony in 
itself to its power and charm. It is certainly a book which 
should be popular with those who desire some better 
ingredients in their literary fare than mere sensationalism 
or maudlin sentimentality. It is indeed a first-rate 
performance, and does not fall short of the standard that 
Miss Mills Young has conscientiously set herself to attain 
and does attain consummately. 


Epwin PuGu. 


THE LITERATURE OF GREECE.* 


It is with pleasure that one reads Mr. J. D. Denniston's 
volume on “ Greek Literary Criticism.’’ His subject is a 
very difficult one, but in his introduction he deals with it 
luminously and in a scholarly fashion. If the introduction 
has a fault it is in demanding—though seldom—perhaps a 
little too much knowledge of Greek things and Greek 

* “Greek Literary Criticism” (‘‘ The Library of Greek 
Thought”). By J. D. Denniston. 5s. (Dent.)—‘‘ Greek 
Historical Thought, from Homer to the Age of Heraclius”’ 


(‘“‘ The Library of Greek Thought ’’). Introduction and Transla- 
tion by Arnold J. Toynbee. 5s. (Dent.) 
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studies from the public to which it is addressed. When 
for example the compiler writes: ‘‘ Scholars like Verrall 
and Wiliamowitz are also literary critics in the fullest 
sense of the term,’”’ his words are true and suggestive 
beyond the immediate statement to one section of his 
public, but must leave untouched another section and that 
a large one. 

Mr. Denniston’s method is ‘“‘ To deal separately with 
the criticisms contained in Comedy, the esthetic theory 
of the philosophers and the study of rhetorical technique, 
and finally to give some account of the criticism which 
does not come under these heads.’’ This he proceeds to 
do, first of all in the introduction, then in the body of the 
work by means of fifty-one extracts drawn from ten ancient 
writers. Most of the translations offered are those of other 
scholars of note, very few are the compiler’s own, which 
when they do appear are vigorous and readable. His 
choice of illustrative passages is a judicious one, and it is 
interesting to note the importance he assigns to Aristo- 
phanes as a literary critic—no fewer than 34 pages out of 
221 given to translation being occupied by an extract from 
“The Frogs,’ translated by Professor Gilbert Murray. 
Mr. Denniston’s excellent volume is at once useful, simply 
written and scholarly. 

In the introduction to the parallel volume on “ Greek 
Historical Thought’? Mr. Arnold J. Toynbee gives a 
thought-provoking piece of work, interestingly and brightly 
written. He has many acute things to say and many 
sound points of view to offer. But why allow a seeming 
desire for rhetorical effect to involve one in statements 
that may mislead ? In opening he tells us that Hellenic 
historical thought ‘‘ came to an end when Homer yielded 
precedence to the Bible as the sacred book of a Greek- 
speaking and Greek-writing ‘ intelligentzia’’ ; and that ‘in 
the series of historical authors ”’ this event occurred under 
Heraclius (A.D. 610-641), while the whole process involving 
this change among others occupied fully three centuries. 
Now the only natural deduction that the reader could draw 
from this is that the works of Homer remained “ sacred 
books ”’ to a section at least of the Greek ‘“‘ intelligentzia”’ 
until the fourth century a.p., and that until then they were 
“sacred books ”’ to that intelligentzia in a sense similar 
to that in which the Bible was a “‘ sacred ’”’ book to seventh 
century Christians ! 

On the next page Mr. Toynbee refers to the Church of 
“Agia Sophia’ in Constantinople (but why drop the 
aspirate ?). Does he really mean that long vowel sign 
on the “i” of ‘ Sophia’”’ as it stands in his text? Un- 
doubtedly that vowel has tended to lengthen in ‘‘ Sophia ”’ 
as a woman’s name ; but of course the great Church of the 
Holy Wisdom in Constantinople was not dedicated to a 
sainted woman called Sophia, and the quantity of the “i”’ 
in the correct Greek word is not doubtful and is not long. 
Still farther on Mr. Toynbee writes: ‘‘ The Saviour par 
excellence in Hellenic tradition was Ptolemy, son of Lagos, 
who successfully abstracted that title from Zeus until he 
forfeited it to a proletarian descendant of his Oriental 
subjects.’’ Passing over the misleading nature of this 
sentence and the bad taste of its ending, one wonders if 
Mr. Toynbee really means that Ptolemy’s act of abstraction 
was one constantly repeated and renewed (and if it were 
necessary to repeat it so the ‘‘ success’’ was doubtful), 
until either the act of abstraction or the title of Saviour 
passed to another? Or is the explanation merely that we 
are left helpless before the cumbrous mechanism of the 
sentence quoted ? 

Similar examples might be multiplied, but still there 
are many excellent things and sound judgments in the 
introduction. The appreciations of Hellenism and of the 
“‘ Hellenes of the Fifty Years’ (480-431 B.c), as the author 
aptly names a class he as aptly defines, are excellent. More- 
over there is a suggestive section on the art of translation 
from Greek into English, though at least one famous modern 
authority differs almost altogether from Mr. Toynbee on 
the subject. 

The second part of the volume is very much better than 
the first. The translations are vigorous and usually read 
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well, in spite of Mr. Toynbee’s affectation of carving 
passages from his authors’ texts to turn them into foot- 
notes ; because he thinks that the original writers, using 
rolls not pages, could not write ‘“‘ foot-notes’”’ for them- 
selves (p. xxii). 

' The volume is adorned by two short passages from a 
genius in the art of translation—Professor Gilbert Murray ; 
and there is an excellent index. 


FREDERICK A, STEUART. 


A NEW 


I am not sure whether one ought to review the books 
of one’s friends, any more than one ought to review those 
of one’s enemies. In both cases there may be too severe 
a strain upon the judicial attitude. And if, in the former 
case, one determines to let no outside considerations 
interfere with one’s estimate of the book, it sometimes 


Miss Etta Close. 


= 


Photo by Walter Barnet, 
Monte Carlo. 


has the result of making the notice appear perfunctory 
and stiff. Let me try to avoid these perils. One of our 
critics, Mr. Priestley, has said, I believe, that he sees 
nothing against a book being reviewed by a personal friend, 
and I will make no secret of it that I am acquainted with 
Miss Etta Close, whose first book, ‘‘ A Woman Alone in 
Kenya, Uganda and the Belgian Congo,’’ is now before 
us. Miss Close is the remarkable daughter of a most 
remarkable mother who used to get up at 4 a.m. and 
tramp, being then an elderly woman, over the fields of 
Oxfordshire, observing the life of flora and fauna with 
W. H. Hudson. The same intense love of nature is in 
Miss Close, allied to a very vivid sense of the humours 
and the ironies of life. I don’t know that any of us ever 
imagined that she would write a book; but now at last 
she has come into the arena. She has travelled, always 
with a keenly observant eye and with a wonderful memory, 
up and down the world. The only part of which she tells 
us here is Africa. I very much hope that her other wander- 
ings (including those in London) will be given to us in 
due course, though it may be that her publishers will 
prefer that she should continue in the field from which 
she has gathered so rich a harvest. No one will read 
this African book without being fascinated. I can only 
say that when an advance copy was lent to me at a country 
house a short time ago I began by idly turning over the 
pages when I went to bed and ended by consuming a great 
deal of my host’s electricity. And I was particularly 
exhausted after playing tennis and what not. 

The opening parts of the book are more concerned with 
depicting the scene; the latter parts have a more pro- 
nounced human interest. Here we come upon Mr. Trout, 
the Dutchman whose services Miss Close hired, and whose 
peculiarities are most entertainingly described. Though he 
was above all else a utilitarian he was singularly useless 


* “A Woman Alone in Kenya, Uganda and the Belgian 
(Constable.) 


Congo.”” By Etta Close. 8s. 6d. 


when it came to killing for the pot, with the sad result 
that the expedition was reduced for weeks on end to 
subsist upon eggs and bacon. The various natives who 
accompanied Miss Close and the ineffable Trout are pre- 
sented in the most life-like manner. And the encounters 
with lions and so forth are sufficient to make all adventure- 
loving readers love this book. Nor are lesser animals 
overlooked : 

“A big crane has been fishing, or I suppose frogging would 
be a more truthful word, all day in the shallow pool close to 
this camp. I feel as if he were an old friend, for I am sure 
I remember seeing his relations in the Zoo. He is grey and black 
with long thin legs. . . . He seems to be a bachelor, for he is 
quite alone and spends his time walking up and down in the 
water, continually poking his beak into the mud... . He 
reminds me of the old men in Paris who pick up waste paper 
at the end of sharp sticks.” 


““T went to Africa,’’ says Miss Close, ‘‘ intending to stay 
three months, and I stayed eighteen.” She had her trials : 
malaria on Lake Albert, porters so miserable and undersized 
that although eight of them had been hired to carry her, four 
at a time, in a chair across certain mountains, she preferred 
to walk, and various others—a multitude of other experiences 
which she tells us of in a fashion that would have delighted 
Montaigne. She knows Swahili, and even better does she 
know human nature. We have Mr. Trout waxing poetic 
as he describes the fat, the beautiful slabs of fat on a 
slain hippo; we have the negro boy yclept Baboon, who, 
because he had touched a dead civet cat, was banished 
from the fire of his comrades. ‘‘ Even negroes draw the 
line somewhere.’”’ We have stories of all kinds of animals 
which must be read to be believed : 

“So strongly do these ants hold on that natives use them 
to bring together the edges of wounds; they hold the ant 
against the wound until it has fastened its pincers into the 


desired edges, the body of the ant is then pulled away, but 
the pincers continue to hold.” 


Perhaps, though I should like to make many other quota- 
tions, I have shown sufficiently that this is not a book 


that can be passed over. Henry BAERLEIN. 


AMERICA REVISITED.* 


From time immemorial certain subjects have been 
controversial, and iudging from recent books and articles 
it would appear that America is now added to the number. 
A person visits the vast country and writes home about it. 
Immediately upon publication of the book or article a 
whole host of correspondents rush in to contradict what 
the writer has said, and give their views of the subjects 
under discussion. The Earl of Birkenhead, in ‘‘ America 
Revisited,’’ has added a further contribution to the endless 
discussion ; for there are statements in his book to which 
many will not be able to subscribe, just as a large number 
of people took exception to much of the matter contained 
in Miss Rebecca West’s articles on the New World which 
were published not so very long ago. 

As one would expect, the Earl of Birkenhead takes a 
very practical view of everything; of romance there is 
none. Plain facts are stated and conclusions drawn 
reasonably, clearly, concisely. When speaking about the 
results of the war the author says: “ If I am right—and 
the great majority of the victorious nations will agree 
that I am right .. ,” and this is the attitude adopted 
throughout the book.: If anyone differs it is because he 
has “stupidly and ignorantly assailed’’ a particular 
speech and only “ studied it in head-lines.’”’ The Earl is 
quite easy to read ; no one has any excuse for only consider- 
ing him in head-lines. Still it is always interesting to read 
about the big country across the water, and in the book 
there is a great deal that is informative. The need for 
and the farce of Prohibition are adequately dealt with, as are 
the constitutional problems. 

The late President Wilson did not altogether please the 
writer: he was too much of an idealist for the practical 
mind—in fact Lord Birkenhead seems to have little faith 


By the Right Hon. the Earl of 
7s. 6d. net. (Cassells.) 


* “ America Revisited.’’ 
Birkenhead, P.C., D.L. 
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in any great advancement of the human race at all. We 
are thankful to him for the fresh light thrown upon 
America, for the nearer we get to a clear understanding 
between our distant cousins and ourselves, dimmer and 
dimmer until it gradually disappears never to return again, 
we trust, will grow any war cloud on the horizon. But for 
real help in the upward struggle we must turn to the 
dreamer, the optimist, the seer; for the prophet of old 
has said that it is where there is no vision the people 
perish. 
W.k. 


TOLSTOY'S DRAMAS.* 


Tolstoy’s plays were badly mauled by the censors both 
during his lifetime and after. It is now known that only 
one-third of “‘ The Light Shines in the Darkness ’’ was 
originally allowed to be published. With its unflinching 
indictment of property, serfdom and military service 
omitted, it must have resembled not merely a ‘‘ Hamlet ”’ 
without a Prince of Denmark but a ‘‘ Hamlet” sans 
everyone but Polonius. 

To this, and three other principal plays of Tolstoy, Mr. 
Nathan Haskell Dole has endeavoured to make the amende 
honorable by reverting to original manuscripts. We 
accordingly have a completer edition of the plays than 
has hitherto been obtainable—certainly in translation ; 
probably in the Russian origjnal also. It includes in 
addition to the better known plays, ‘‘ The First Distiller,” 
“The Root of All Evil,’’ twenty-one of the shorter moral 
homilies in dialogue, alternative scenes for the grim, 
infanticidal climax to ‘“‘ The Power of Darkness’ and the 
synopsis for the concluding act of ‘‘ The Light,’’ found 
‘among Tolstoy’s posthumous papers. 

The translations err—but we expect that—on the side 
of transatlantic idioms, which at their worst make 
Russian peasants talk of being beaten to ‘“‘a frazzle”’ 
—a Rooseveltism which has long ceased to be even an 
Americanism. Apart from that they are free, spirited, 
workmanlike and probably as near the spirit of the modern 
audience as Tolstoy’s. muzhik dialogue permits. 

A re-reading of these plays in their more adequate form 
convinces one that the dramatist Tolstoy, despite his moral 
archaisms—or even because of them—is not so far removed 
from present-day drama as some would have us believe. 
“ Fruits of Enlightenment ”’ is still an ingeniously readable 
—and actable—burlesque on the infirmities of spiritualism, 
with a delightful below-stairs comedy as background 
which displays the stucco morality of the aristocrats of 
the old regime through the eyes of lackeys and muzhiks. 

“Light Shines in the Darkness”’ is a drama of true 
spiritual conflict which cries out for rediscovery. In the 
character of Nikolai, the landowner who attempts to apply 
the teaching of the Sermon on the Mount with disastrous 
consequences to himself, his family and everyone impli- 
cated, Tolstoy has not only left a piteous memorial to his own 
tragic experiment in the repudiation of property, but has 
portrayed with impressive insight into mind and motive the 
eternal idealist who becomes self-martyred to his idée fixe. 

““ The Live Corpse,’’ which one remembers as ‘‘ Repara- 
tion,’’ Henry Ainley’s vivid success at the St. James's, 
does not need the divorce complication, now valid no 
longer, to enable it to stand up as a drama of social and 
personal opposites. Fedya, the dissolute ne’er-do-well 
with yet his own canons of honour, will always fascinate 
as a sympathetic interpretation of the Lucifer cast of mind 
in instinctive revolt against the stainless and irreproach- 
able people in a world too alluringly complicated to be 
wholly saintly. 

“The Power of Darkness’ has been compared to a 
Greek tragedy in its unmitigated presentation of the forces 
of evil. A2schylus and Sophocles in their darkest moments 
were never without epic nobility. Tolstoy, one is un- 
ashamed to feel, loads the scales too heavily against Nikita, 
cheater and profligate, in his desire to leave no letter of 


* “ The Dramatic Works of Lyof N. Tolstoy.’’ Translated 
by Nathan Haskell Dole. tos. 6d. (Harrap.) 
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ADVERTISING AND BRITISH 
ART 


By W. SHaw Sparrow, author of “ British Sporting 
Artists,” ‘‘ Angling in British Art,” etc. With 36 
Illustrations in colour and 140 in black-and-white. 
Demy 4to. 30s, net. 

In this book Mr. Sparrow deals with the relations between art and 
advertising in this country, laying particular stress on the tendency in 
modern publicity to recognise the value of real esthetic appeal. There 
are numerous illustrations of the latest poster work, including that of 
E. McKnight Kauffer, Fred Taylor, Frank Brangwyn and many others. 


IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF 
LIVINGSTONE 


Being the diaries and travel notes made by ALFRED 
DotMAN. Edited by Joun IrviNG, and Illustrated by 
the author. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


This interesting diary, which has just come to light, contains narratives 
of big-game shooting in Africa and the conditions of that country from 
1840 to 1848, when the writer (who was a personal friend of Moffat, 
Livingstone, and Mrs. Livingstone) met an untimely end at the age 
of twenty-four. 


ADVENTURES IN PERU 


By C. H. Propcers, author of ‘‘ Adventures in Bolivia.” 
Illustrated from the author's original sketches and 
photographs. Demy 8vo. 12s, 6d, net. 


Another book of travel experiences in the wilds of Peru by one of the 
most original and remarkable explorers of our time, whom Mr. R. B. 
Cunninghame Graham has called “ A curious personality that might 
have stepped straight from the pages of Purchas or of Hakluyt. 


W. J. LOCKE’S NEW NOVEL 


THE COMING OF 
AMOS 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE WHITE DEVIL OF THE 
BLACK SEA 


By Lewis STANTON ‘PALEN, collaborator with Dr. 
Ferdinand Ossendowski in ‘‘ Beasts, Men and Gods.” 
Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d, net. 


An amazing, almost incredible true story of persecution, adventure, 
and escape under the Bolshevik rule, obtained directly from the ‘* White 
Devil "’ himself, a Russian aristocrat who is a sort of modern composite 
of Robin Hood, Don Quixote, and Captain Kidd, one of the dramatic 
figures of our generation, and perhaps the only man who beat the 
Bolsheviks and made them admit it. 


THE SAXON SHORE 


By Jesste MoTHERSOLE, author of ‘“‘ Hadrian’s Wall.” 
Illustrated in colour and black-and-white by the 
author. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


The Roman Forts of the “ Saxon Shore "’ were built in the third 
century to defend Britain against the raids of the Saxon pirates, and 
were situated at intervals along the coast between the Wash and 
Southampton Water. The Walls, which still stand in some cases 
25 to 30 feet high, and 11 to 14 feet thick, enforced by mighty bastions, 
are the most massive Roman remains in Great Britain. In this book 
the writer tells of her own visits to the Forts, and describes their situation 
and present condition, with maps and plans giving much new archxo- 
logical information concerning them, and a sketch of their general 
history. 
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LITERATURE 


By J. B. Priesttey, author of “I for One,” etc. 
Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d, net. 

A collection of studies and appreciations of modern writers, including 
George Saintsbury, A. E. Housman, Maurice Hewlett, W. W. Jacobs, 
Arnold Bennett, and Walter de la Mare. Such of these studies as have 
already appeared in the London Mercury have already attracted much 
attention, and their publication in book form, together with further 
unpublished essays, is eagerly awaited. 
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the lesson untaught that “‘ If one claw is caught the whole 
bird is lost.’’ The play is one long sordid wrangle culminat- 
ing in child-slaughter. The only really innocuous character 
is Akim, the God-fearing muzhik with his Scriptural saws, 
and he is something of a sententious old dodderer. The 
first version of the scene in which Nikita crushes to death 
Akulina’s illegitimate child—‘‘ and how those little bones 
crackled under me . . . kr-kr ’’—is lurid Grand Guignol ; 
and the alternative version in which the murder takes 
place “‘ off’? only a degree more endurable. Tolstoy wrote 
this play some years after the completion of “‘ Anna 
Karenina ’’ and at the height of the ‘“‘ conversion ”’ period. 
“When I had ended my work, ‘ Anna Karenina,’’’ he 
wrote in ‘My Confession,’ ‘‘ my despair reached such a 
height that I could do nothing but think of the horrible 
condition in which I found myself. . . . I saw only one 
thing—death. Everything else was a lie.”” It was a 
mood such as this in which ‘“ The Power of Darkness ”’ 
must have been conceived. One would go to this play 
least of all for those qualities in Tolstoy which the late 
G. H. Perris, an earnest Tolstoyan, chivalrously described 
as “‘ the qualities of the best Russian peasant type carried 
up to the point of genius.” 
TREVOR ALLEN. 


ANATOLICA* 


Ancient traditions and poets, medieval lore and history, 
modern tragic and comic happenings—all these are com- 
bined in Mr. Luke’s delightful volume. It is difficult in 
the space of a brief review to do more than glance at one 
or two of the many-sided jewels which he holds before us. 


(Mac- 


* Anatolica.” 
millan.) 


By Harry Charles Luke. _ 16s, net. 


From “ Anatolica” (Macmillan). 


Subhrsi-Ezel. 


Of Cyprus he has long been known as an enthusiastic and 
lyrical champion. He tells of those who lived in peaceful 
exile on that island, for example of the saintly Subh-i-Ezel, 
who died there, after the British flag had been hoisted on 
Othello’s tower at Famagusta, It is most enjoyable to 
travel with Mr. Luke through this enchanted island which 
he knows so well. Of Mount Athos he is also a very 
competent guide, though this chapter does not do full 
justice to the treasures still possessed by the monasteries. 
At Vatopedi, for example, the present writer was shown 
a small chalice of transparent marble which is said to be 
of fabulous value, as it certainly is very beautiful. The 
Russian monastery is well described, though the dire 
events that followed the pronouncement by a monk, 
once a colonel, to the effect that the very name of Christ 
is sacred, are not touched upon. So strenuous was the 
contest between the two parties, those who accepted and 
those who rejected this doctrine, that finally the recalci- 
trant monks had to be swept out of their cells by the 
hose-pipe of a Russian man-of-war. It would have been 
interesting if Mr. Luke had told us more of the various 
monasteries. He deals well with Chilendar, the Serbian 
monastery, but passes over many others whose situation 
is not more picturesque than some of their history. A 
very interesting chapter is devoted to the Holy Sepulchre, 
and herein we are edified to learn about the Abyssinian 
ecclesiastics who assemble and perform what to us appear 
uncouth and pathetic ceremonies on the roof. In the 
section devoted to the new republics of Transcaucasia we 
shall not learn as much as Lord Curzon is said to have 
in his memory with regard, for instance, to Azerhaijan,. 
but assuredly we shall learn as much as we need know ; 
and the information is conveyed in a most agreeable 
form. This book is furthermore embellished with a map 
which is one of the most fascinating productions 
of its kind. Miss Joan Kingsford, a veritable 
artist, not to say humorist, has modelled it upon 
the antique maps; while accurate it is fanciful. 
In the small inserted map of Cyprus, Venus rises 
charmingly out of the waves some distance out 
from Paphos, while with a favourable wind a 
mighty vessel is making for the eastern port of 
Famagusta. Would that we were on board that 
ship, about to descend near the Water Gate and 
to wander, with the admirable Luke in our 
pocket, through the strange deserted town and 
then through the most lovely island of the 
Mediterranean. HB 


THREE INTERESTING NOVELS.* 


Not long since we had an able novel from Mr. 
Austin Harrison—‘“ Lifting Mist ’’—in which he 
gave an account of English public school life. 
““ The Plastic Age ”’ might be a second instalment 
of this story with the scene set in an American 
university ; and such a book, giving an honest, 
unsentimental picture of a phase of civilised life, 
is welcome. The lads have come up to Sanford 
from their various schools and are spending a 
happy four years there before coming to grips 
with life. Games at Sanford are more important 
than anything else, although bookwork—when 
football is over for the year—has its attractions. 
On the whole the youths are still so immature, so 
little in touch with any sort of reality, that their 
careers will interest the student rather than the 
ordinary novel-reader. Boys are like that, un- 
conscionable, irresponsible creatures. By sending 
them to a university we prolong that stage and 
it is a question whether, in their own interest, it 
is wise to do so. In “ The Plastic Age’ the 
youngsters ask all the old questions and find the 

* “Unity.” By J.D. Beresford. 7s. 6d. (Collins.) 
—‘“ The Plastic Age.’”’ By Percy Marks. 7s. 6d. 
(Selwyn & Blount.)—‘“ The Windlestraw.” By J. 
Mills Whitham. 7s. 6d. (Allen & Unwin.) 
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same half-answers, and are jolly and lively and sometimes 
drunk in more ways than one. They imagine they are con- 
tinuing their education. Probably their parents also think 
that. But life is the true educative force,and these segregated 
young creatures are being side-tracked with a bat and a 
ball and an occasional book to keep them amused. This 
the writer of “‘ The Plastic Age ” affirms with no uncertain 
voice. 

In “ The Windlestraw,’’ Mr. Mills Whitham has given 
us another of his studies of country life. The English he 
uses is racy, the sort of talk which owing to the standardisa- 
tion of language insisted on in the schools is dying out even 
in the rural districts. That perhaps is why Mr. Whitham’s 
book gives us so much pleasure to read. Every page offers 
some sturdy country phrase: ‘‘ Bibles are for drowsy ones, 
crooked at the knees.” ‘‘ The Treat fetched old waggle- 
pasty—proper sly one he.’’ ‘‘ Soft fire maketh sweet 
malt, and say your prayers and grow into a faithful humble 
man and live in accord.” ‘‘ Some fellows laze and tipple 
till their bellies hum. And some sell the parings of their 
nails for a penny-piece, God mend them!” The main 
character of this book—‘‘ The Windlestraw ’’—is however 
of too little interest to carry the reader through the in- 
terminably long paragraphs, the unnecessary descriptions, 
the general wordiness of the book. Ranley Hibbertson is 
an ineffectual fellow and such a weakling can accomplish 
nothing and get nowhere. It may be possible to write an 
epic on the Poor Creature, but if that was what Mr. Whit- 
ham had in mind he has not yet succeeded. 

It is a relief to turn to the clear, controlled writing of 
J. D. Beresford. His latest story—‘‘ Unity ’’—is almost 
a great book. As has been said before, Mr. Beresford is 
our one writer who can depict passion convincingly. He 
has a way of leading you along pleasant paths till suddenly 
you find yourself on the brink of a dark fathomless pool, 
and your innocent belief in the mild and the gentle as the 
whole of life, vanishes. What do the deeps hide? Mr. 
Beresford seems unable to tell you that, he merely bids 
you realise that they are there and never still. 

In “ Unity’ he has given us the story of a girl whose 
family imagines she is a genius and who has indeed a 
quality. You perceive the quality, but you do not under- 
stand it, and Mr. Beresford does not help you. He may 
not be able to. Unity throughout her life is seeking 
something. To the simple mind that something is her 
mate. It is quite possible, however, that that something 
may be God. Unity’s everyday life is like an accompani- 
ment to some theme which develops every once and again 
and for the recurrence of which, as you listen, you are 
unconsciously waiting. She grows up, marries twice, has 
a child, goes on the stage, and all these events are that 
murmured accompaniment and no more. One day she sits 
opposite a man in the tube; later he is best man at her 
second wedding ; later still she is on a tour with her husband 
and stops accidentally at his cottage. That Mr. Beresford 
should have been able to keep the rest of the book a 
background for those three scenes is an amazing bit of 
technique. The scene at the cottage is the culmination 
and should have been the end of the book. The rest is 
bathos and was probably added because publishers think 
novels should be a certain length. But publishers or no, 
a man must stand by what he has allowed to be printed 
under his name, and it is disappointing that one who can 
give us such deeply incised scenes as the three I have 
mentioned should let a book of his, and such a one as 
“Unity,” go from him with so poor an ending. Mr. 
Beresford is capable of giving us a great book, and the 
passionate emotion in ‘“‘ Unity’ was nothing less than a 
promise. He must not disappoint us. 

Meanwhile his pen was sometimes hurried or he 
could not have written (page 216) ‘‘ he was splendidly 
brave.” 

In “ Unity”? we have a window opening on an un- 
suspected landscape. We look through and for a moment 
are enlightened concerning dim far-off human develop- 
ments about which we have been long perplexed. By 
setting such a window in the dense wall of our lives Mr. 
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Beresford has rendered us a service ; but mankind, passing 
on and busy with material matters, will forget what it has 
momentarily glimpsed and guessed. 


C. A. Dawson Scott. 


SPUNYARN.* 


In his vigorous, warm-hearted fashion Bret Harte 
accomplished notable pioneering in a field of fiction 
presently to be tilled and sown by the master hands of 
Kipling and Stevenson; following upon the former’s 
emergence from the toilsome routine of Indian newspaper 
work and the latter’s introduction to the Pacific. From 
out the rich growths brought to bearing by those writers 
there have been spun thousands of yarns of varying quality 
for the entertainment of the twentieth century multitude 
of English-speaking readers. 


Mr. Dale Collins. 


In these days of ca’ canny strategy, when “ drawing 
the dole’ is described as the “‘ occupation ’’ of many, the 
thinking onlooker is (and should be) especially chary of 
suggesting even the least of implied reflections upon any 
section of the hive whose members are so admirably 
industrious as our latter-day manufacturers of magazine 
fiction. But it is a fact that the very facile expertness 
and consistent industry of these workers has made it 
difficult for those who read fiction critically, who approach 
books with any piety, to open without a certain trepidation 
new volumes whose covers convey promise of the picaresque 
or of the picturesquely exotic. 

There are those who assure us that the fault lies with 
the editors of our magazines; that so far from showing 
themselves in any worthy sense leaders, these gentlemen 
are but camp-followers, with timid ears held ever to the 
ground ; mere panderers, indifferent to higher ends than 
catering for what is lowest and weakest in the regiment we 
call the reading public. The story-writer must market 
his wares, say such commentators; and these peccant 
editors of ours will not deal with him save when he conforms 
strictly to their base standards. To which maybe the 
editors respond that they too have to market their wares, 
and that the soundness of their standards may properly 
be judged not by the canons of the critics, but by the 
success or failure of their journals. 

Varying with the times in form and tactics, it is an 
ancient quarrel. One fact emerges clearly: The English 

* “Ocean Tramps.” By H. de Vere Stacpoole. 7s. 6d. 
(Hutchinson.)—‘ The Colour Line.’’ By Helen Moeller. 7s. 6d. 


(Arrowsmith.)—“‘ Ordeal.’”’ By Dale Collins. 7s. 6d. (Heine- 
mann.) 


language and the temperament of the English-speaking 
peoples both lend themselves most admirably to the 
evolution and production of tales of exotic adventure and 
the picaresque story ; and whatever may be thought of 
our present level of performance or of the truly literary 
aspects of the tendencies it indicates, we ought to lead the 
world in this particular division of the field of fiction. 

It should be permissible to say that the whole subject 
is one deserving the consideration of every reader of THE 
BooKMAN. 

Each in its interestingly divergent manner, the three 
new volumes from the pens of Mr. de Vere Stacpoole, 
Miss Helen Moeller and Mr. Dale Collins all depend for 
their interest and appeal upon the exotic nature of their 
backgrounds. For the rest they have little in common ; 
although the entire action of ‘“ Ordeal’’ is confined to a 
schooner in the Pacific; that of ‘‘ The Colour Line”’ to 
an island in the Pacific; and that of ‘‘ Ocean Tramps ”’ 
to adventures upon the waters or the shores of the same 
ocean. (The “ Tramps’ of Mr. de Vere Stacpoole’s title 
are men rather than ships, albeit definitely amphibious.) 

“Ocean Tramps’’ consists of fifteen typical magazine 
stories ; masterly in their conventional fashion ; remark- 
able for the skilled neatness with which they have been 
contrived and finished, as it were to “ sealed pattern.” 
Each has its efficiently disposed equipment of “ local 
colour,’”’ colloquial dialogue, picaresque seasoning, and 
crisp ‘‘ catch’ or climax adroitly set as the concluding 
tableau in an acrobatic ‘‘ turn.’’ One gladly acknowledges 
the noteworthy competence of their craftsmanship, and 
one sighs over the thought that it may be possible for craft 
to shut out art. Admitted that a certain large class of 
readers will consume these stories with grateful avidity, 
there are others who will label them “ dope’”’; rudely 
perhaps, but not altogether without reason. And there 
are others again—workers in letters for example—who 
will find them provocative of reflection and speculation. 
Author or magazine editors—who is mainly responsible 
for the quality of these stories from the pen of a talented 
and versatile romancer? It is impossible to read even 
the first brace of the team without recognising at a 
dozen points their curious, quite undeniable kinship—poor 
relationship, left-handed descent if you will—with so 
finished a work of art as Stevenson’s ‘‘ Ebb Tide.’’ And 
this suggests various thoughts to the literary mind; as 
for example that no amount of ingenuity and industry in 
the compilation of detail can create complete illusion or 
take the place of the staple essentials of romance ; and that 
whilst, when considered strictly within the confines of 
their grade, these are excellently well-made yarns, their 
author’s natural bent and capacity were not meant to be 
confined to the machine-made kinds of fiction. Those 
who crave an olive between Mr. de Vere Stacpoole’s courses 
might try ‘‘ Asterisk’s’’ book, ‘‘ Isles of Illusion.” 

The picture on the outer cover of ‘“‘ The Colour Line ”’ 
adequately indicates its theme: a young Englishman of 
the educated sort, a Kanaka woman with her half-caste 
baby, and an English ‘“‘ young lady’”’; the four grouped 
under a coconut palm beside a surf-beaten Pacific beach. 
The Englishman is of course the father of the snuff-and- 
butter-coloured babe ; the problem is supplied by his fall- 
ing in love with the lady tourist, by her reciprocation, and 
by the fact that each is possessed of a conscience. No less 
conventional than ‘‘ Ocean Tramps,”’ this novel is remote 
from the magazine convention. Simple, unaffected, sincere, 
it is devoid of tricks or “‘ catch”’ of any kind, and, without 
being in the least documentary, it suggests first-hand 
knowledge of New Guinea and is throughout readable. 

The magazine editors share no responsibility for the clever 
study of very abnormal schooner life—‘ Ordeal ’’—whose 
author, like many another thoughtful modern writer, owes 
something to the inspiration of such work from a master’s 
hand—now alas! for ever s.illed—as ‘“‘ The Nigger of the 
Narcissus ’’ and ‘‘ Typhoon.’ The titles of its five divisions 
are ‘‘ The Trades,”’ ‘‘ The Thunder,” ‘‘ The Storm,” ‘“‘ The 
Derelict ’’ and ‘‘ The World ’’; and the four of them that 
really matter are given to ruthless analysis of the uncanny 
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combination of influences which permitted a mentally 
diseased, mongrel-bred, coloured steward to master the 
ship he had engaged to serve and to make cringing slaves of 
his employers—-the gentlefolk who had chartered her for 
a pleasure trip. A grim, uncommon and arresting piece of 
work, its cumulative horror grips hard from first to last. 
A. J. Dawson. 


NATURE AND MEN.* 


Quiet philosophising—an undertone of thought and 
contemplation—a mingling of science—a refreshing com- 
mentary on nature, romance and art; of such matter is 
this attractive book of essays. Literature and poetry we 
have not mentioned ; they run like a silver thread through 
all. We like particularly the discussion of the influence 
of trees, in the second essay, ‘‘ Natural Mysticism,’’ where 
Thomas Hardy, Meredith, W. H. Hudson, Wordsworth, 
Pater, Lord Morley, Professor Walter Raleigh, Coleridge, 
Sir Thomas Browne, and Richard Jefferies are mentioned 
and more or less quoted. By this it might be inferred 
that the author is one of those facile essayists who string 
together a few quotations on a thin thread of thought, and 
call the result literature ; but such an idea is entirely wrong. 
The chief work is his own thought; the allusions and 
quotations are happily chosen for their illustrative qualities, 
and in all his essays he has much to say that is well worth 
consideration by all readers who value good criticism and 
a charming style. 


PSYCHO-ANALYSIS AND CRIME.i 


With this lively volume Mr. Goodwin completes his 
trilogy on the criminal. A wide field is covered and 
psycho-analysis continually breaks in. The author writes 
avowedly from the standpoint of Freud—‘ the principal 
tenets of whose system of psychology I consider to embody 
the key to very many of the problems confronting those 
interested in crime and delinquents.’’ But very much of 
this psycho-analysis turns out to be the giving of new 
names to old familiar things of long ago. We can for 
instance recognise ‘“‘duty’’ under its psycho-analytical 
title of ‘‘ Principle of Reality,’’ just as we recognise “ self- 
indulgence ’’ under the disguise of ‘‘ Principle of Pleasure.”’ 
That is not to say that psycho-analysis is therefore with- 
out any new features of psychology and may be disregarded. 
Mr. Goodwin makes quite plain that psycho-analysis is 
a serious proposition in the treatment of disease and crime. 
It would substitute indeterminate sentences for the standard 
sentences at present in vogue, it would operate on accused 
persons in Remand Homes and, if Mr. Goodwin had his 
way, while capital punishment would generally be abolished, 
“persons of dangerous tendencies because of some in- 
curable mental disease would be painlessly exterminated.” 
Mr. Goodwin is not content to repudiate the notion once so 
popular that a “ criminal type ’”’ existed and a “ criminal 
class ’’ flourished ; he would have us give up all belief 
in free will and accept with the stricter Marxist the 
“‘ materialist conception of history.’’ We have got to be 
** Psychologic Determinists’’ as well. “If you accept 
the doctrine of psychological determinism as Freudians 
do, you are compelled to renounce your belief in free will, 
as Freudians also do.’’ Holding so stoutly to determinism, 
Mr. Goodwin has a short way with all who believe in the 
supernatural, all who stand by the faith of the Middle 
Ages. The miracles of Lourdes are dismissed (not with- 
out a show of temper) as “‘ superstitions’; Joan of Are 
‘“‘ was undoubtedly suffering from both auditory and visual 
hallucinations’; and ‘‘ Europe in the Middle Ages lay 
in the strangle-hold of clericalism at its worst.’ The 
reader will perceive from these quotations how vast is the 
range of topics, how varied are the illustrations in Mr. 
Goodwin’s extremely diverting book. 


* “Nature and Men.’’ By Arthur McDowall. 7s. (Chatto 
& Windus.) 


+ ‘‘ The Soul of aCriminal.”” By John C. Goodwin. 18s. net. 
(Hutchinson.) 
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CROATAN. By Mary Johnston. 7s. 6d. (Thornton 
Butterworth.) 


Choosing a subject not often taken by the novelist—the 
settling of the first colonists in Virginia—Miss Johnston 
suits her treatment to her individual theme. The story 
itself is an idyll and contains a full-length, rather idealistic 
study of Virginia Dare, the first white child to be born in 
the New World, and portraits, in a lesser degree of distinct- 
ness, of her three suitors—an Englishman, a Spaniard and 
a Red Indian. The setting among the woods and streams 
gives scope for the author’s impressionist treatment. 
Description bulks largely in her book. ‘‘ The trees had 
now yellow and red and bronze shreds and scarves—no 
more. The air hung still, a blue, a dreamlike haze. When 
the wind blew it had a thin, violin note, but it did not 
often blow.” Curiously enough this kind of thing occurring 
at frequent intervals does not become wearisome, nor 
detract from one’s interest in the story. For Miss Johnston 
has in an outstanding measure the power of conveying 
atmosphere. She knows how to cast a glamour over her 
characters, and to set them against a background which 
will bring out their quality. 


THE LIMPING MAN. By Francis D. Grierson. 7s. 6d. net. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


Mr. Roger Abbeymead, an elderly recluse, is found dead 
under mysterious circumstances in his room at a London 
hotel. At his elbow are some morphia tablets and a 
hypodermic syringe, and on his forearm is a small red 
mark. Such is the opening of Mr. Grierson’s ingenious 
detective story. All idea of suicide or accident is speedily 
scouted. The case is submitted to the scrutiny of Scotland 
Yard’s ablest officials, backed by the brains of the celebrated 
Professor Wells, who makes a hobby of criminology ; and 
the reader finds himself on the trail of a murder mystery 
second to none in the baffling nature of its clues. Abbey- 
mead has died of heart failure induced by an obscure drug 
administered by a person or persons unknown. On the 
day of his death he is known to have received two visitors 


Mr. Francis D. 
Grierson. 


—a pretty young lady and a man with a club-foot. Abbey- 
mead’s past is wrapped in mystery, and with each veil 
that Mr. Grierson lifts the story grows more and more 
absorbing. Even when the motive for the murder is clear 
—and an excellently contrived motive it is—the murderer 
himself is by no means easy to identify. His exposure 
is reserved for the dramatic dénouement, which is staged 
in a fascinating secret passage. A pleasing “‘ liveliness ”’ 
runs through the story. Mr. Grierson combines the genial 
and the sinister in a decidedly attractive novel. 


FIVE IN FAMILY. By E. H. Anstruther (Mrs. J. C. Squire). 
7s. 6d. (John Lane.) 


A domestic novel this, as its title suggests. We feel 
that Mrs. Squire has not yet written the novel which 
is in her to write. She has good observation, and her 
people are ordinary in the way that Miss Silberrad’s or 
Miss Mann’s achieve ordinariness ; that is, we are relieved 
at the fact that they do not arrive at intimacies or subtleties 
which are quite outside the range of persons in real life, 
but act and talk remarkably like the people one meets. 
Only E. H. Anstruther misses that imaginative vision 
which would enable her to persuade us that these people 
are worth her attention and ours. Not only does she miss 
this; but she seems to be uncertain herself whether 
Penelope and the rest are worth taking pains over. By 
far the best chapters in the book are those which describe 
the attempted vulgarisation of Anna’s daughter Nancy 
by the common Muriel Pratt. The love affair between 
Tom and Penelope is not handled with sufficient frankness 
or sufficient reticence. An affair of that kind must be 
treated either realistically or romantically, and Mrs. Squire 
falls between the two methods. There are some good 
descriptions in the book; and Mrs. Squire is successful 
in her rendering of Penelope’s cool, cultured nature with 
its suggestion of scope. 


KNIGHT-AT-ARMS. By H.C. Bailey. 7s. 6d. (Methuen.) 


A romantic tale of adventure concerning a true and 
gallant French knight in the last days of the age of chivalry 
when Charles VIII was king. Silvain de St. Lo, a knight 
dispossessed of his heritage, steps on to the turbulent scene 
a graceful youth with but a dagger at his girdle. In fair 
fight he wins a sword, a horse and befitting armour, also a 
follower, Thibaut, whom no other than Silvain would 
have chosen for a desperate venture. Thus Silvain de 
St. Lo sets out with the word “ fortune ”’ on his lips, but 
in his heart no word but “ honour.’’ He wins back his 
heritage and presents it to the usurper with a bow. He 
is the champion of the weak and helpless and wronged, the 
sworn enemy of the tyrant, the villain and the bully. The 
end of each adventure finds him as poor as at the beginning. 
Asking nothing but honour, Silvain is the victim of envy, 
malice, greed and false witness. The adventures are 
stirringly told, each is complete in itself, full of colour, 
incident and intrigue, its prime mover the brave and 


gentle knight. ‘‘ The more we do the worse we fare, and 
no one is our friend,’’ complains Thibaut as we take leave 
of the pair. ‘‘ We go to win honour, brother,’’ says 
Silvain. 


THE GREEN ALTAR. By Miriam Alexander. 7s. 6d. 
(Melrose.) 


Miss Alexander in her new book has held the balance 
fairly evenly between Sinn Fein and Ulster, though perhaps 
the Ulsterman will have to make a number of reservations. 
He will find it difficult for instance to justify the actions 
of Ada Lovel—one of the most terrible and terrifying 
characters in recent fiction, almost inconceivably warped 
and twisted in her fanaticism for Ulster’s rights. What 
emerges very effectively from the book is a picture of the 
Ireland of to-day, brought up to date through the Black 
and Tan period to the Treaty of 1922, which Ailill Spillane, 
the hero, regarded characteristically as “less than he 
wanted but more than he had hoped to get.”” Ireland— 
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the obsession of the spirit of the place—dominates the 
book. ‘‘ Do you remember that play, ‘ Caithlin ni Houli- 
han’ ?”’ one of the characters asks, ‘‘ and the way Ireland 
walked into Michael’s home and just took him off whether 
he would or no? It’s the same with nearly all of us.’ Miss 
Alexander has no small skill in telling a story, and this 
book should find for her many new readers. 


HUSBAND LOVE. By Guy Newall. 6s. (Constable.) 


We are delighted with many things in this novel ; it is 
gay and pathetic by turns; it can truthfully be called 
engaging. But we must regretfully own that Mr. Newall 
has not quite pulled the story off. The central idea—that 
of a childless couple having a dream fairy all to themselves, 
is excellent. Its name is Rubber. ‘‘ He put out the light. 
* Good night, Rubber,’ he called. ‘ Rubber ’—very sleepily 
from the pillows. ‘ Is he allright?’ ‘ Yes—don’t disturb 


him. I’ve let him snuggle down at the bottom of the bed.’ 
‘Good.’ ‘God bless you, my man.’ ‘God bless you, old 
darling.” And that was how their fairy went to bed.” 


By a weird chance the couple who are so content with the 
imaginary Rubber Face meet in the flesh his double— 
a small dwarf who owns an antique shop in Italy. The 
husband devotes himself to the sad, appealing little fellow, 
but the wife dislikes that, and in her uneasiness allows 
Rubber, who gave them so much delight, to die. Mr. 
Newall’s idea is that when an ideal vanishes “ life becomes 
spoiled.’”” The man who photographs fairies ought to be 
shot. It is a graceful bit of work, but might have been 
enormously strengthened by more play with the imaginary 
Rubber and with a clearer end. Mr. Newall will certainly 
score a success ; more people have imaginary children than 
the world dreams of. 


CORNISH SILHOUETTES. By C. C. 
(John Lane.) 

Cornwall undoubtedly possesses a voice in the author 
of this charming collection of Silhouettes, breathing as 
they do the very essence of that ‘‘ uniqueness ’’ which is 
its heritage. One time by the sheer magic of words 
we are entering into the spirit of the mountains, feeling 
ourselves at one with them, well-nigh wrenching from 
them their very secrets and at another revelling in all 
the intimate titbits of village life—the “ Social’’ with 
its Mrs. Jarley’s Waxworks, etc. We are thrilled again 
and again at the magic-lantern lecture of that stalwart 
man of many parts, Mr. Daniel Buzza, whose amazing 
stock of recipes for all complaints literally takes our breath 
away, and then admitted into that haven of peace, the 
home of the invalid Miss Priscilla, where it seems the 
most natural thing in the world for petty bickerings to 
be forgotten and wrongs to be put right. Intimate glimpses 
of nature, revealing a deep love of the feathered world, 
flowers, etc., together with quaint, whimsical, human 
pictures, are all drawn with such a real sympathy that we 
turn away regretfully feeling the very sea-spray in our 
faces. 


Rogers. 6s. net. 


QUACK. By Robert Elson. 7s. 6d. net. (Hutchinson.) 


Novelists must have a very terrible time in finding any 
fresh setting for the story that is in them, and Mr. Elson 
has chosen a somewhat novel theme for ‘“‘ Quack!” <A 
young doctor, after much study and many private experi- 
ments, evolves a theory by which he can prolong the life 
of a patient. He marries a lady possessing some medical 
knowledge, and between them they decide—when the 
patient is beyond curing by the ordinary means—who is 
to live and who is to die, Dr. Fuller keeping his great 
discovery from the medical profession on account of certain 
unkind remarks when he had previously made a discovery. 
The story is a series of “‘ cases’’ and the discussion which 
takes place between the doctor and his wife as they sit 
in judgment upon each. The trial comes when the doctor 
himself falls ill, and the story closes on this note. The 


theme is good ; the author has taken great pains in working 
it out; and the interest in his story and his characters is 
never allowed to flag. 
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THE GLORY OF GOING ON. By John Owen. 7s. 6d. 
(Melrose.) 


Some novels have so outstandingly one quality that 
the reviewer’s task is immediately to proclaim it. The 
quality of power cries out in Mr. Owen’s work. It is 
the abiding impression of this book—his power to put 
together a story, vividly to picture a background, above 
all to draw a character, so that for the time being (while 
we are reading) we are interested in no one else. Geraldine 
Chilton is an ordinary girl with an ordinary girl’s problems 
in a lower middle-class suburban neighbourhood. Marriage 
offers for her the only escape from an uncongenial home- 
life, and as she looks round the women of her acquaintance, 
whose husbands spend their working hours on a clerk’s 
stool in the City, and then come home to dingy little houses 
in dingy little streets, she asks if this kind of thing is much 
of an escape after all. The wheels of her life are threatening 
to run in the familiar grooves, and she struggles hard 
to keep them out. At times the realism of the description 
becomes staggering, so vividly is the picture realised. We 
have never yet read anything of Mr. Owen’s that was 
lacking in forcefulness, but the present volume surpasses 
in achievement any of his earlier novels. 


RED SAND. By T. S. Stribling. 7s. 6d. net. (Nisbet.) 


This is a capital tale of a bull-fighter of Venezuela and 
of the clash of social traditions. For Angelito, the famous 
bull-fighter, falls in love with the Sejfiorita Socorro, a 
daughter of the aristocracy, and his love is returned. But 
Angelito, for all his glory in the bull-ring and the riches 
earned as a successful diestro, belongs to the common people 
and is in fact a peon; whereas Socorro belongs to the 
remnant of old Spain. The course of true love ran fairly 
over the obstacles and then death intervened. Angelito is 
a great character and the description of his prowess in the 
bull-ring is admirable. No less skilfully drawn are the 
portraits of Ana—Angelito’s peon mother—Rafael, poet 
and philosopher, the brother of Socorro, and Montauban, 
aristocrat and editor, the middle-aged lover whom Angelito 
supplants. The finest account yet given of the Latin- 
American bull-fight—to be distinguished by the absence of 
horses from the ring from the Spanish bull-fight—is to be 
read in this romantic story, and the reader if not as 
fascinated as was Socorro will at least understand the 
fascination exercised by the figure of Angelito. 


THE REASONABLE HOPE. By Katharine Burdekin. 
7s. 6d. (Bodley Head.) 


Radiating as it does an utterly Bohemian atmosphere 
this book will naturally appeal most to those whose taste 
lies in that direction. It is a clever study in personality 
and we are lured into all manner of conjectures as to the 
real status of many of the people who formed this 
“‘ Brotherhood ”’ surrounding Axel Gordon, the noted 
artist. Through all their blunt, brusque and sometimes 
vulgar exteriors there always emerges some point of 
contact, a love of things beautiful, and they are prepared 
to sacrifice much on the altar of friendship. Margie Fayne 
is a particularly intriguing character; with her command 
of dialect, elfish lapses and worship of beauty she can 
always be relied on even to rescuing a down-trodden, 
degraded Cornish woman whom she found eating her heart 
out in London. With Cornwall figuring largely as a 
background, much of its rugged and eerie atmosphere is 
reflected in the people we meet, notably in old Tom 
Trenoweth whose strange aloofness develops in him a 
form of madness, and we see him offering sacrifices to his 
gods. It is with real regret that we come to the end of 
this absorbing story. 


IN THE BLACK HILLS. By Hugh Pendexter. 7s. 6d. 
(Collins.) 
This is an extraordinary good “‘ yarn.” It deals with 
the gold rush of 1876, when the pioneers lived in daily 
terror of the redskins who held the neighbouring country, 


and when “ road agents,’’ horse thieves and train robbers 
plied their dangerous but lucrative trade between camp 
and camp. Peter Dinsdale, gambler and fearless fighter, 
is a most satisfactory hero, and the picture of life in Dead- 
wood City, a mining camp that has sprung up almost in a 
night, with its wooden business houses, eating houses, 
hotels, dance halls and gambling hells, its population of 
gamblers and bravadoes, is one that will not easily be 
forgotten. The description of the prospecting expedition 
in the hills round Deadwood City, in the course of which 
the hero is captured by the redskins, is full of interest. 
These are not the inanely dancing, screaming figures of 
most redskin stories. They are vividly and carefully 
described, obviously with real knowledge of their life and 
customs. The story is exciting and is without any traces 
of the carelessness and slovenliness that so often spoil this 
type of book. It is practically impossible to put the book 
down till it is finished. 


STELLA NASH, By “Ganpat.” 6s. (Blackwood.) 


“* Ganpat,”’ who is we think a woman, follows in the foot- 
steps of Mrs. Maud Diver, who has made so honourable a 
success in Anglo-Indian fields. Stella Nash is a typical 
English heroine ; looked as if she had never left a Devon 
country-side, with her skin of English rose-leaf and her 
‘“eyes of deepest grey under slumbrous lids of faultless 
curve.’’ Paul Merriman, the honest, sensitive, splendid 
Englishman, is described rather more successfully than is 
usual in such grave and tender love stories when the man 
is apt to be rather a tailor’s block. The tale is of India 
and our writer is evidently familiar with the richly-coloured 
scenes she describes ; and she weaves her mystery of the 
strange green jade with its bewitchment and its message, 
uncommonly well. Sentiment, glamour, true love thwarted 
and then triumphant, the magic of the East, all go to make 
a notable, close-packed novel which is far above the ordinary 
level. ‘‘ Ganpat’’ takes pains. 


LAVINIA OF WHITEWAYS. By Kate Horn. 7s. 6d. 
(Holden.) 


With a return to her earlier style Miss Horn gives us 
a highly entertaining account of how the fortunes of the 
famous old house of ‘‘ Whiteways’”’ was saved by the 
high-spirited and popular elder daughter. Having been 
given every opportunity through a London season of 
making a satisfactory match, and having refused all the 
offers she received, Lavinia returned to her crumbling 
inheritance determined on bold steps. An immediate start 
was made by annexing a young gentleman she met on the 
train and taking him home in the capacity of publicity 
agent. Thenceforth we are held in tension, whirling 
through many ludicrous situations as Lavinia and her 
“agent ’”’ begin to run the establishment as a country club 
and provide luncheons for passing visitors. With great 
difficulty Lord Runimede is dug out of his philatelic 
seclusion and prevailed on to give expert advice for the 
fee of half a crown. All the available resources are called 
upon, and the ‘various experiences, culminating in the 
discovery of the identity of the ‘“‘agent’’ and various 
matrimonial excitements make very entertaining reading. 


FIREWEED. By Muriel F. Watson. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 


Everybody liked Ann ; she was charming as a child, and 
grew up to have a way with her that won the hearts of 
men and women and gave her the dog-like devotion of the 
taciturn Jake-a-loo, who unobtrusively befriended her and 
remained the friend of her children after she and her 
husband had been swept tragically out of life in a wild 
night of storm. The unlikeable man she was to marry, 
Richard Culper, the last of an impoverished old county 
family, had gone to Canada as soon as he came of age, 
and returning to England, stayed with her father and 
mother, who were distantly related to him, and falling in 
love with Ann had, as local gossip said, “‘ stopped till he 
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got her.’’ She went back to Western Canada with him, 
and led a lonely life, for he was much away on his business, 
of which she knew nothing till he was arrested, as head of 
a Chinese gang who carried on a secret trade in opium, 
and thrown into prison. Then Ann carried her children, 
John, Joan and Jane, home to England, left them to the 
care of her people and returned to Canada to work for a 
livelihood and live near the prison, waiting for her husband's 
release. She comes in touch again with his strange sister 
who had been concerned with him in the dope traffic, 
herself a victim to the drug, and it is a vindictive letter 
this sister, whom Ann had offended, writes on her death- 
bed that by and by besmirches Ann’s memory, brings 
trouble and shame on her children, and sends them 
suddenly off on a desperate quest when Joan should have 
been going to her wedding. The story of Ann and the 
story of her children are welded into one with a skill in 
psychology and the handling of narrative that hold the 
reader increasingly interested alike in the tale and in its 
characters. It is all so fresh in design and full of surprises 
—by turns homely, quietly humorous, touched with the 
spirit of adventure, vividly dramatic—that if ‘‘ Fireweed ”’ 
is not one of the most popular novels of this autumn it will 
not have met with the reception it undoubtedly deserves. 


THE SEA WOLF’S HOARD. By Vernon Williams. 7s. 6d. 


(Ward, Lock.) 


“Once Eleanor was a girl as happy as Joan, but now a 
nervous, haunted woman and—I’ve got to say it—this fear 
is beginning to act upon her brain.’ ‘‘ Perhaps, some- 
times I feel, there is a person living on this island whom I 
have never seen. I’ve heard that cry too often to mistake 
it for that of any bird.’’ These are key sentences from Mr. 
Williams’s ingeniously planned tale of love and mystery 
on a lonely island off the Australian coast. There is 
Brandy, there is a cavern and there is an old tale of a man 
who blew up a passage between caves to hide the body of 
a dead man. Mr. Williams writes so well, in such a direct, 
keen way, that there seems no reason why he should not 
advance in his art. A little more trouble is needed ; a few 
more adjectives of distinction. 


MARIE VEE. By Douglas Newton. 


Henry Jimm, public schoolboy and athlete, had taken 
part in the Great War, as all heroes are required to do 
nowadays if we are going to read about them. But 
England being no place for heroes to live in, Mr. Newton 
takes Henry over to America, where we discover him in 
the first chapter with one dollar twenty-five in his pocket 
and a fifty-hours’ fast. Marie Veronica, a charming girl 
with a university degree and a varied career that has just 
reached Vaudeville, discovers Jimm’s genius for boxing 
and so puts his feet on the first rung of the success ladder. 
Readers who are interested in the manly art will relish 
the descriptions of the many fights which take up a large 
portion of the book; even those who are not enthusiasts 
must enjoy the vivid, vigorous language in which they are 
described. Logger Ralph, having watched Jimm’s success 
with the Michigan Knock Out, offers him the job of clear- 
ing his logging camp in Vancouver Island of a set of rough- 
neck idlers. Jimm for a “ he-man’”’ was tall and slight 
and “ cissy-looking,”’ so the tale of his doings in that camp 
is humorous as well as forceful. Three girls are in the 
running for Henry Jimm—English Joyce, Gina, the wealthy 
stepdaughter of Logger Ralph, and Marie Vee, who leaps 
into success with ‘“‘ Lumber-Love,”’ a silly little song Jimm 
had set to music for her. The author likes his hero to do 
things, as we remember who read “ Low Ceilings,” and 
Henry Jimm does not easily get off with the sugar-plums— 
a womanly girl for a wife and an apple farm perched on a 
lovely mountain ledge overhanging a melting blue lake, 
and freedom from pinching and scraping. The descriptions 
of log-hauling and life in the lumber-camp are fascinating 
to British readers, and we can thoroughly recommend this 
racily-told tale. 


7s. 6d. (Cassell.) 


THE SPECIAL AUTUMN NUMBER 


POSTERS 


THEIR DESIGNERS 


OMMERCE and Art were divorced about 
the beginning of the last century, and 
that is why the British traveller, looking 
out of the window, can still see how many 
liver pills it is to London, reckoning 
one pill to a mile. Nor are other bald 

announcements of that old disaster lacking to prove 
how hideous a thing such a divorce may be. 
However, there are now pleasanter things to look 
at. For Commerce and Art have re-married, and 
what may justly be called the People’s Gallery is 
the fruit of the union. The Special Autumn 
Number of “ The Studio” is devoted to celebration 
of this glad news, and in it Mr. Sydney R. Jones 
deals with the art of the Poster. With his well- 
known diligence and taste he has collected and 
commented on samples of this art from all countries 
which value it and in all styles, from the impres- 
sive grandeur of Frank Brangwyn’s “Scotland” 
to the irresistible impishness of Julius Klinger’s 
“Lustige Blatter.” This Poster Number, with 
over three hundred illustrations, will be a complete 
and authoritative survey of modern poster design. 


The edition will be 
limited, therefore it is 
advised that orders be 
placed at the earliest 
possible moment. 


PRICE In wrappers, 7/6. In Cloth binding, 10/6. 


I!ustrated Prospectus sent on receipt of a post-card. 


OFFICES OF THE STUDIO’ 
4-4 LEICESTER SQ. LONDON 
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PINK SUGAR. 
Stoughton.) 

Those of us who turn to fiction for cheer and amuse- 
ment know we can always safely select a novel by Miss 
O. Douglas. Sentiment, humour and a gracious philosophy 
pervade her work like the fragrance of flowers ; she has a 
sympathetic knowledge of the better, happier side of 
humanity which is distinctly refreshing in these days when 
so many authors prefer to write of unpleasant people who 
are not like many of our acquaintance, and probably not 
like many who are round the corner. Miss Douglas’s men 
and women are average wholesome human creatures, 
knowing the natural joys and sorrows that come to all 
such. Few women between twenty and forty will be 
unable to appreciate Kirsty Gilmour's delight at 
a home of her own after a life of wandering, and she “ 
spinster without encumbrances.’’ She is quick to pe 
encumbrances, however, and almost immediately increases 
her household by an elderly aunt and three motherless 
children. The story of her life on the Border, of her 
neighbours, and of the romance that finds her so un- 
expectedly, is full of charm and subtle wisdom. Novels 
that are true to life as most of us know it, that hold us 
interested in a world that is our world, and leave us the 
happier for having read them, are not too plentiful, and we 
are indebted to Miss Douglas for adding another, and a 
most pleasantly entertaining one, to their number. The 
“ pink sugar view of life,’ that more than satisfied Kirsty’s 
landlord, needs no other vindication when it can result 
in a story so delightfully humorous and delightfully 
sentimental as this. 


By O. Douglas. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & 


The Bookman’s Table. 


IN BRIGHTEST AFRICA. By Carl E. Akeley. 21s. 
(Heinemann.) 

An appropriate meaning exists in the title of this book 
for those who know of Mr. Carl Akeley and his work. It 
is the story of his adventures and at the same time the 
exposition of the splendid ambition of this celebrated 
American artist-hunter-taxidermist, who is devoting his 
career to the preservation in permanent form of the most 
interesting existing specimens of African wild animals, 
many of which are already threatened with extinction. 
To a man like the author whose prime preoccupation is 
the study of such wild life, the interior of Africa, far from 
seeming “‘ dark,’’ must be the brightest, most delightful 
place in the world. That is probably why this book is one 
of the best of its class. Of course it has plenty of thrills. 
A man whose work has led him thrice within an ace of 
death—who has actually laid prone and imprisoned be- 
tween the tusks of an infuriated elephant—and who has 
the gift of modest but direct expression is pretty sure to 
be thrilling. The charm of “In Brightest Africa,” hair- 
raising as it is in many parts, consists however in something 
finer. It is the deep, almost affectionate understanding 
of wild animals, the outcome of years of close study, that 
makes Mr. Akeley’s book such a rare treat. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF GRAMMAR. By Otto Jespersen. 
12s. 6d. (Allen & Unwin.) 


Professor Jespersen is the greatest living authority on 
the English language. That is perhaps ambiguous. He is 
not the greatest English philologist, and he is not the 
greatest English stylist: he is the greatest English gram- 
marian. That may sound unattractive; but if general 
readers have never tried to read his ‘‘ Language,’’ his 
Chapters on English ’’ and the present work, they have 
a great treat before them. He discusses English as a 
living organism with its own laws of life, and he sternly 
refuses to follow the theoretical grammarians in treating 
it as a dead and static thing. Thus he finds many points 
of disagreement with the well-meaning people who, in 
trying to secure some uniformit;; in the nomenclature of 


grammatical forms, create a fictitious unity of tongues 
and call it peace. To Professor Jespersen English is not 
a kind of Greek or German. He does not lay down laws 
and try to make the language obey them ; he takes as his 
data the actual language as written and spoken to-day, 
and works out the laws underlying the whole mass of 
phenomena. No teacher or careful user of our great 
tongue should fail to make the acquaintance of a book 
that is as sound in science as it is fascinating in treatment. 


FORTY YEARS OF FIRST-CLASS LAWN TENNIS. By 
Commander G. W. Hillyard, R.N. 12s. 6d. (Williams & 
Norgate.) 

Anyone present at Wimbledon on the now historic 
Thursday in June when Norman Brookes (in his forty- 
seventh year) beat F. T. Hunter, the young American and 
last year's finalist, left the centre court with a question in 
his mind: How do the players of to-day compare with 
those of yesterday ? There is no better authority on the 
subject than Commander Hillyard, whose new book, 
“Forty Years of First-class Lawn Tennis,” devotes a 
whole chapter to comparisons of the past and present. 
His conclusion is that the really great player of any one 
period is equal to the really great player of any other 
period, and that given a few weeks to assimilate new 
methods and conditions there would be nothing in it. 
Commander Hillyard, as secretary of the All-England 
Lawn Tennis Club, has met all the players of note in recent 
years, and this volume of frank reminiscences is therefore 
of quite unusual interest. He has some interesting remarks 
on the lady champions—Miss May Sutton, Mrs. Hillyard 
(who as Miss Bingley was champion in 1886), and Mrs. 
Lambert Chambers. Mlle. Lenglen has a chapter to herself, 
and there is a characteristic snapshot of her taking a fore- 
hand drive. In between the reminiscences and anecdotes 
are scattered some practical words to young players and 
some excellent hints on the construction and care of a 
tennis court. 


SW. YEARS AT BOW STREET POLICE COURT. 


. T. Ewens. 5s. (Werner Laurie.) 


““ Stand any day in Bow Street hard by the Police Court. 
. What types in the dock, what types in the witness- 
box, the ugly truths unveiled, the pathetic stories unfolded, 
what humours, what horrors, what cunning!”’ reflects 
Mr. Ewens as he recalls his experiences in his preface. 
This volume is the rich fruit of notebooks kept in Court. 
Story follows story of forgery, blackmail, drunks. Forgery 
is one of the crimes rapidly going out of fashion; any 
detective will tell you that coining is a dying industry. 
Post office pilferers probably cause more heart-burning 
than any other class of thief known to the police. There 
are pleasant reminiscences here of many magistrates: of 
the unsmiling Sir Franklin Lushington, of strong Sir John 
Dickinson. Altogether an interesting medley. 


TALLY-HO AND OTHER HUNTING NOISES. By J. B. 
Morton. 5s. (Cecil Palmer.) 


To provide an entertaining parody of contemporary 
poets has always been an author's laudable ambition, 
ever since—probably long before—Shakespeare accom- 
plished it in “ Love’s Labour’s Lost.’”” There is nobody 
living who can do it with less malice and more accuracy 
than Mr. J. B. Morton. He gets the exact “‘ hang of the 
thing,’’ and makes his travesty not only exquisitely true 
to type but intensely funny in itself. One laughs and 
laughs with sheer enjoyment of so admirable a foolery, 
so just a mimicry—whether 

“In the meadows, at my feet, 
The dewy grass tastes very sweet, 


And I hear the early mavis 
Say ‘Good morning, Mr. Davies’ 


or Mr. John Drinkwater is alleged to describe how ‘‘ The 
little sunny singing birds ”’ 


** Proclaim aloud that here one lives 
Whose heart is wild with adjectives.” 
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It needs of course a wide acquaintance with modern poetry 
for complete appreciation of this scintillant stuff; but the 
least experienced reader can find entertainment in ‘“‘ I Like 
My Apples Rotten ”’ (after Mr. D. H. Lawrence), and some 
of the imitation folk-songs. Certain specimens indeed are 
so cunningly handled that one could quite well mistake 
them for originals—witness those ascribed to Masefield and 
to James Stephens. It is to be hoped that Mr. Morton 
will enhance the gaiety of nations by producing more 


Hunting Noises’? soon. This volume is all too 
slender. 


MOUNTAIN CLIMBING. 


By Francis A. Collins. 
(John Long.) 


tos. 6d. 


We perhaps hardly realise what a great body of climbers 
flourishes in England. A hundred and fifty thousand are 
enrolled in the mountain clubs alone. Such folks, and 
those also who long to climb but who are prevented, will 
be keenly interested in this book, although it is American, 
and gives at the end a list of the associated mountaineering 
clubs of North America. To many this American tinge 
will be fascinating. Is it a specially American tendency 
to be over-confident ? Mr. Collins dwells much on this 
fault in earnest climbers, reminding us that experienced 
guides recommend short walks on lower levels to begin 
with. The book is delightfully illustrated by photographs. 
The result of reading it will be that many will feel an 
Over-powering desire to go across the herring-pond to 
climb Mount Rainer, the most accessible of great snow 
peaks. 


THE GREATER CHRIST. By Rev. A. D. Belden. 


3s. 6d. 
(Sampson Low.) 


Dealing with such vexed problems as “ Religion and 
Evolution,’”’ “‘ The Authority of the Scriptures,’’ ‘‘ The 
Moral Test for Future Life,’’ as well as many others, this 
collection of essays by the Rev. A. D. Belden, who is 
undoubtedly well qualified to guide others in these matters, 
should be of valuable service to Bible students. The 
author has made a special effort to define clearly the lines 
of distinction between the old and the new knowledge—in 
fact the primal object of the book is to be of assistance to 
those young people who find themselves caught between 
the two eras of Christian thought. With an attitude 
fully in sympathy with the findings of modern science, 
Mr. Belden opens up the way to an appreciation of certain 
facts which are emerging with increasing clearness, giving 
much clear insight where a distinct definition is impossible. 
His treatment is practical rather than academic, 
and thus calculated to make its appeal to the larger 
public. 


A BOOK OF CHARACTERS, Edited by R. Aldington. 
12s. 6d. (Routledge.) 


This is much the fullest collection of ‘ character ”’ 
writings which we have seen. The best, hitherto, was 
that edited by Henry Morley in the Carisbrooke Library ; 
but that was, if we remember rightly, inclusive only of 
English work. Mr. Aldington not only gives us transla- 
tions of Theophrastus, of La Bruyére and Vauvenarges ; 
but he has made a very thorough search through the 
works of the lesser known and the anonymous authors of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries in England, 
so that we have here many hitherto uncollected ‘‘ char- 
acters ’’ as well as the well known books of Overbury, 
Earle and Butler. It cannot be said that such a volume 
as this is suited for continuous reading. The form does 
not admit of much variety, and many of the authors 
make little effort to vary the monotony of manner by 
any originality of treatment. The best however—Earle 
and Butler in English, La Bruyére in France—are extremely 
readable, pungent, entertaining little things which are to 
the essay what the salted almond is to dessert! For a 
bedside, occasional book, Mr. Aldington’s collection may 
be recommended. 
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Music. 


ARMSTRONG GIBBS. 


By RopNEY BENNETT. 


HE production for a run at the Lyric Theatre, 
Hammersmith, of “Midsummer Madness,” a 
comedy with music, is an interesting step in the progress 
of one of the most progressive of our younger composers. 
Armstrong Gibbs was born at Great Baddow, Essex, 
in 1889. From Winchester College he went in 1908 
with an exhibition 

to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he 
studied music with 
Dr. Charles Wood 
and Mr. E. J. Dent, 
and in 1913 took 
his Mus.B. It was 
while he was finish- 
ing a spell of six 
years as a master 
(not of music) in a 


preparatory school 
Mr. Armstrong Gibbs. ¢ Brighton that his 


From a larger photograph by Herbert Lambert, 
of Bath, in “Modern British Composers” name began to come 
before the general 


(Curwen). 

public, when he contributed the music to a play, 
“Crossings,” written by Walter de la Mare for per- 
formance by the boys of the school. At Brighton 
he had time to do little more than keep his 
composition from rusting; but since 1919, when 
he came to London and worked for an additional 
year with Drs. Vaughan Williams, Wood and 
Boult at the Royal College of Music, where he now 
teaches, he has produced a large quantity of work. He 
became first chiefly known as a song-writer and for his 
string quartets. Then in 1923 came the one-act opera, 
“‘ The Blue Peter,’’ which was produced by the operatic 
class at the Royal College of Music and gained a Carnegie 
award. Now, after an interesting bunch of new songs, 
comes ‘‘ Midsummer Madness,’”’ which has a bad first 
night and a rather mixed press, hangs on tentatively 
through a small heat-wave and then settles down to 
what bids fair to be a considerable run. 

““Midsummer Madness ”’ constitutes a four de force 
both for author and composer. The one has a single 
scene and no more than four characters to juggle with 
for three acts, and the other his four singers and an 
orchestra of ten. It is not surprising there are thin 
patches ; for the smallness of the material introduces 
many technical problems, and the possible permuta- 
tions of four are strictly limited. But altogether this 
story of four masquers who, though deprived of their 
audience, play out their comedy in the garden of “‘ The 
Blithe Heart ” inn, though slight, is enough. Between 
them the excellent cast: Marie Tempest, Marjorie 


Dixon, Hubert Eisdell and Frederick Ranalow ; George 
Sheringham, whose scene, act-drop and dresses mark 
him as a man to watch; Nigel Playfair, who has pro- 
duced the piece in the ‘“‘ Beggar’s Opera ’’’ manner with- 
out letting it harden into a mannerism; Clifford Bax, 


with a neat turn for relevant lyrics, and Armstrong 
Gibbs not only escape dullness but leave us with a 
substantial balance of pleasure in hand. ‘‘ Midsummer 
Madness ”’ is distinctly a piece to see. 

An additional interest is provided by the spectacle of 
Armstrong Gibbs getting on terms first with himself 
and secondly with the theatre. I do not know, but I 
would be prepared to assert on internal evidence that 
he did not, as a man might do, set a song from this scene 
and another from that, but rather started methodically 
and worked straight on, at least through the first act. 
It contains much that is good, but in total is much 
less successful than the remaining acts. It suggests 
various preoccupations hindering the composer. He 
seems to have heard the “‘ Beggar’s Opera ’’ more often 
than is good for him and he seems unable to forget his 
own songs. I do not mean that he repeats himself but 
that he frequently uses devices which, excellent in a 
chamber song with piano accompaniment, in the theatre 
turn out nebulous or niggling. Some are harmless, 
some actively confusing. They either do not come 
off or they suggest that the singer and conductor have 
disagreed. The first act is full of such things, particu- 
larly of the first sort—pieces of writing that are clever, 
look well on paper and sound well on the piano, but fail 
in the theatre; for example the vague beginning and end 
of the overture ; the conclusion of Columbine’s song, 
“The Mind of a Man”’ ; the syncopated bass of Harle- 
quin’s third passage in the duet, number 10. Individually 
such details matter little; collectively they matter 
much, for they produce an effect of uncertainty. Similar 
mistakes occur in the later acts but with diminishing 
frequency. 

The fact is of course that when a composer steps from 
the concert hall to the theatre he has much to learn 
and still more to forget. He has to learn a new 
technique of which the fundamentals are directness 
and simplicity. He has to subordinate subtlety to 
lucidity, draw firm lines where before he was at liberty 
to stipple. He has to calculate the effect of what he 
writes upon his audience, which is in a different 
state of mind from that of a concert audience, in 
that it is not free to concentrate upon music for 
music’s sake. It is distracted by the actors, the 
dialogue, story, scene, dresses and, where comedy is 
concerned, by a general levity of atmosphere. The 
music is incidental in the usual as well as in the technical 
sense of the word. It is forced to make its effect 
indirectly instead of directly, and yet to make it at once 
or not at all. And with music as with dialogue or 
humour, it is extraordinarily difficult to predict what is 
going tohappen. Points built much upon are apt to go 
for nothing, while details to which in rehearsal no one 
gave a thought will be immediately and permanently 
successful. Such failure or success always depends 
upon considerations of relevance and simplicity. 

To this fact Armstrong Gibbs is fully alive. Discussing 
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the play with me before I had seen it, he referred more 
than once to the amount which rehearsal and actual 
performance had taught him. He came to the writing 
of ‘“‘ Midsummer Madness” with a certain amount of 
stage experience gained from Crossings ’’ and “‘ The 
Blue Peter,”’ but these were both played before a special 
audience, and, in the second case, with a larger orchestra 
in an acoustically confusing hall. Probably he learned 
more in writing the first act of ‘‘ Midsummer Madness "’ 
than from both these together. For when the second act 
arrives there is a change that is unmistakable even in the 
beginning of the overture. In the first act one frequently 
feels that the composer does this orthat because heisafraid 
of sounding obvious ; in the second act he sheds this self- 
consciousness, moves freely, finds himself, resigns himself 
to the requirements of the situation, gains spontaneity 
and loses that obvious cleverness that comes from the 
fear of obviousness. The overture and Pantaloon’s first 
solo are more obvious than anything in the first act, 
and they succeed. They are, without being imitative, 
in the best tradition of light opera. They grip. They 
are not as simple as they sound, but that does not 
matter. What matters is that they do sound simple, 
dexterous and witty. The same applies to the new 
songs that have been added since the first performance. 
They are uniformly successful. They have the art 
which conceals itself. 

It is obviously early in the day to attempt any 
estimate of Armstrong Gibbs’s capacities and the 
distance they are likely to carry him. But some 
abilities and limitations suggested by his work now 
before the public may be noted. His most valuable 
work, I think, is so far in his songs. He can write 
gracefully for the voice and his accompaniments, 
whether for piano or orchestra, are stimulating. He 
is sensitive to verbal values, but his taste in words 
for purposes of setting is limited. He is more attracted 
by twilight than by sunlight. He is at his best in 
expressing words which have in them some element of 
the whimsical, bizarre, eerie or exotic. It is this taste 
for the peculiar that makes him turn so often to the 
songs of Walter de la Mare. He is more perceptive of 
the beauty of uncommon than of common things. That 
is why such a song as ‘‘ For Remembrance ’’ is less 
satisfactory than ‘‘ Nod,” “ Five Eyes,” “‘ Silver” and 
“ A Song of Shadows’ ; and “ In Youth is Pleasure,” 
a more whimsically delightful thing than its companion 
Elizabethan song, the more serious “ Love is a Sickness.”’ 
The same criterion can be applied to the numerous songs 
published this year. Those are consistently best which 
are set in a half-light. 

Gibbs has, I judge, no great sense of the heroic, but a 
considerable taste for mock heroics. His incidental 
music to Maeterlinck’s ‘‘ The Betrothal,’’ even allow- 
ing for the haste in which he was forced to write it, 
shows no particular power of getting to the heart of a 
loftily metaphysical conception. This limitation is of 
course a defect, but it is likely to have one very happy 
result. It will certainly keep him from the mistake 
that has consigned to oblivion many potential writers 
of excellent light music—the mistake of turning to 
grand opera, not from any real vocation, but because 
grand opera is called grand opera. There is all the 
more hope of Gibbs winning a high place as a writer of 


light music because he takes it seriously. He is not 
merely writing it fauwle de mieux because there is still 
small chance of production of new English serious operas. 
He regards frivolous music as being quite as difficult as 
serious music to do excellently, and quite as well worth 
doing. Humour is as healthy and desirable in music 
as in life, and there is a growing feeling that the English 
temperament most naturally expresses itself musically 
in terms of comedy, and is no worse for the fact. 

This attitude of his makes one wait with eagerness 
Gibbs’s next venture into light opera. In view of it 
‘““ Midsummer Madness,” interesting as a performance, 
becomes still more interesting as a promise. At present 
he has no definite plans for the future. Much depends, 
as I have argued before, upon the librettist. If the right 
material arrives there is every reason to expect that Mr. 
Newman’s suggestion that Gibbs is more likely than 
anyone now writing to take the place of Sullivan will be 
justified. In the meanwhile he is bound to learn much 
from ‘‘ Midsummer Madness.”” He will learn most by 
retiring, as I did for curiosity, to the back row of the 
gallery, which is as surely the supreme test of music 
as it is of diction. If he learns to allow for the distance, 
the hardness of the seat and the District trains rumbling 
by, he will be half-way to success. The other half 
depends upon that elusive librettist. 


SonGs (the words, unless otherwise stated, by Walter de la 
Mare) :—1920.-Five Songs: ‘‘ The Stranger,’’ ‘‘ The Linnet,”’ 
““ The Mountains,”’ ‘‘ Love in the Almond Bough,”’ “‘ The Bells.’’ 
(Stainer & Bell, 3s.); Two Songs: ‘‘ Bluebells,’’ ‘‘ Bunches of 
Grapes”’ (S. & B., 2s.); For Remembrance '’—words, 
E. Shanks; ‘ As I Lay in the Early Sun ’’—words, E. Shanks. 
(Winthrop Rogers). 1921.—‘‘ To One who Passed Whistling 
through the Night ’’—words, M. Agrell; ‘‘ Summer Night ’’— 
words, M. Agrell (Curwen); (W.R.); Lyonesse ’’— 
words, T. Hardy (Boosey). 1922.—"' Five Eyes,”’ John 
Mouldy,”’ “‘ Silver,”’ ‘‘ A Song of Shadows ” (W. R.) ; ‘ In Youth 
is Pleasure ’’—words, R. Wever ; ‘‘ Love is a Sickness ’’—words, 
S. Daniel (Elkin). 1924.—'' By a _ Bier-side ’’—words, Mase- 
field; ‘‘ When I was One-and-twenty '’—words, A. E. Hous- 
man; “Lullaby,” “‘ The Little Salamander,’”’ “‘ The Sleeping 
Beauty,” ‘‘ Neglected Moon ’’—words, C. Bax (C.). 


CuorAL Before Dawn,”’ for mixed chorus, strings and 
organ (Boosey, 1922), and numerous part songs. 

CHAMBER Music :—Piano solo.—‘‘ Everyday Doings,”’ five 
pieces. (S. & B., 1922, 2s.); ‘ Three Sketches.”” (Elkin, 1922, 
3s.); An Essex Rhapsody” (M.S.). Violin and piano.— 
Three pieces: ‘‘ Gossamer,” March Wind,’’ The Silent 
Pool”’ (C., 1923). Violin, violoncello and piano.—‘‘ Country 
Magic ’”’: three pieces (C., 1923, 2s.); String quartet: 1: 
G. mi.; 2: Ami.;. .S.); 3: E -(C.. 1928); 4: Pastoral 
(M.S.). Dance Rhapsody, for strings and piano—Cobbett 
prize, 1920 (Goodwin—in press); Miniature suite for Chamber 
orchestra (M. S.). 

INCIDENTAL Music :—To Webster's ‘“‘ White Devil,”” for the 
Marlowe Society, Cambridge (M.S.); to the ‘ Oresteia’’ of 
Eschylus, Cambridge Greek play, 1920 (Goodwin) ; to Maeter- 
linck’s ‘‘ The Betrothal’’ (Feldman, 1921; piano score, 4s.). 

ORCHESTRAL :—Symphonic Poem: ‘A Vision of Night ” 
(M.S.); Ballet music from ‘‘ The Betrothal’’ (M.S.); Suite 


from Crossings ’’ (M.S.); Concerto for oboe and orchestra 
(M. S.). 


Licut OPERA :—“ Crossings,” a children’s play by W. de la 
Mare (Collins, in press); ‘‘ The Blue Peter,’’ libretto, A. P. 
Herbert (Carnegie Award; Stainer & Bell; in press); ‘‘ Mid- 


summer Madness,”’ a comedy by Clifford Bax. (Curwen, 1924, 
6s.). 


A BUNDLE OF MUSIC. 


SONGs. 


It has become an accepted commonplace that twentieth 
century poetry, in its tendency to favour the lyric at the 
expense of all other verse forms, bears comparison only 
with the poetry of the Elizabethans. Now the lyric that 
flowered so abundantly at the end of the sixteenth century 
sprung from the very roots of music ; but the lyric of the 
twentieth century has become so separate and sophisticated 
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a thing that it often resolutely refuses to be set to music. 
Indeed the very term ‘‘ set to music ”’ is only a modern 
invention, made necessary by the alienation that exists 
nowadays between music and poetry. The Elizabethan 
lyric was never ‘‘ set to music ”’ ; as the word itself implies, 
the lyric was meant to be sung to the accompaniment of 
the lyre; and the words of Thomas Campion’s ‘‘ Booke of 
Ayres ”’ seem literally to have sung themselves into music. 
But even the most perfect and scrupulous of our modern 
lyricists, A. E. Housman, gives us lines which no Eliza- 
bethan, having music in his ear, would have allowed to 
pass. It is not surprising, therefore, that Mr. Stewart, 
in ‘‘ The First of May”’ (2s.; Elkin), should have found a 
difficulty in setting such lines as these : 
“Our thoughts, a long while after 
They think, our words they say ; 
Theirs now’s the laughter, 
The fair, the first of May.” 

Besides the unmelodious ‘‘ Theirs now’s’”’ there is the 
awkward carry-over from the first line. Compare this 
with the seventeenth century verses that Mr. Edmunds, 
in ‘‘ Corydon’s Song ”’ (2s.; Elkin), has chosen : 

“O, the sweet contentment the countryman doth find ! 

Heigh trollollie lollie loe, 

Heigh trollollie lee ! 

That quiet contemplation possesseth all my mind ; 

Then care away! Then care away! 

And wend along with me.” 
Thus whilst Mr. Stewart’s is the mere inventive and 
musicianly of these two songs, Mr. Edmunds’s is likely 
to prove the more attractive; for he has been well served 
in his verses, and that is half the battle in song making. 
A third song from Messrs. Elkin’s list is ‘‘ The Rivals,’”’ by 
George Oldroyd (2s.), a delicious setting of one of James 
Stephens’s lyrics. Here are words that slip as readily 
into music as green leaves to a tree; the thought is single 
and prettily hidden ; and by the simple device of repeat- 
ing the last two lines of each verse as the first two lines of 
the succeeding verse (always with a new implication), a 
unity is given to the song that has enabled Mr. Oldroyd 
to run it straight off without a break. The result is 
altogether delightful ; and the song, with its faint Celtic 
flavour, deserves to meet with a wide welcome. Indeed 
all three of these songs merit the attention of those 
singers whose aim lies somewhere between the drawing- 
room ballad and the “ art song ’’ of the concert hall. 

The three ‘“‘ Folk Songs of Southern France,” collected, 
arranged and translated by C. a Becket Williams (3s. ; 
Augener) have not much tocommend them. For folk songs 
the accompaniments are a little overwrought and worry- 
ing; and the songs themselves have not that naiveté and 
whimsical tenderness we have come to expect from the 
land that gave us ‘‘Dors, dors” and ‘‘ Legende des 
Pelerins.”” 

The duet (soprano and alto), ‘‘ My Dearest, My Fairest ”’ 
from Henry Purcell’s ‘‘ Pausanias the Betrayer,’’ was well 
worth rescuing; and Mr. Alfred Moffat, as editor and 
arranger, has done his work well. The piece is not very 
difficult and would well repay those who, on the look out 
for new and interesting duets, give it their attention. 
(6d. ; Augener.) 

PIANOFORTE MusIc. 


The pianoforte duet, like music for brass bands, has 
too long suffered the neglect of serious composers. Until 
the advent of Josef Holbrooke and Gustav Holst the 
brass bands had to content themselves (it must be admitted 
they were quite complacent about it) with crude hotch- 
potches from the favourite ’’ operas; but now, if their 
ambition rises to such heights, they can draw upon a 
legitimate brass band music that is indeed delightful. 
No such good fortune has befallen the pianoforte duet ; 
yet Schumann did not scorn it and now Mr.’ Richard 
Walthew comes along with his “‘ Introduction, Air and Jig.”’ 
(3s.; Augener). This is all to the good and we are grateful. 
The piece is not too difficult to attract average players ; it 
is melodious from beginning to end ; and what is more to 
the point, the composer has kept in mind that it is a duet 


and not an amplified solo—that is to say Secondo is not 
always playing second fiddle to Primo, as is usually 
the case. The Air (Andantino cantabile) is a particularly 
grateful piece of duet writing. We commend it, and add 
a hope that other composers will follow so fine a lead. 
Mr. Sidney Rosenbloom’s ‘‘ Polonaise in A flat’’ (3s. ; 
Augener) has all been said before and, we must add, more 
attractively, by Chopin. It is a showy, glittering piece 
that, however, lies well under the fingers. 


ORCHESTRAL MUSIC. 


Mr. B. J. Dale is chiefly known by his two sonatas ; 
and since one of them is for the much neglected viola and 
both are extremely difficult, his reputation is not so wide- 
spread as his music deserves. But ‘‘ Prunella”’ (4s. com- 
plete ; Augener) should secure for him a larger audience. 
This delicate little piece is scored for small orchestra and 
is even melodious enough to become popular. Yet simple 
and melodious as it is, it asks a very careful and musicianly 
performance if it is to mean anything ; and Mr. Dale is not 
a composer to write when he has nothing to say. 


C. H. WARREN. 


A PRACTICAL MUSICIAN.* 


The history of the Godfrey family is rich in musicians 
and musical associations, right back for five generations 
at least, to the time of Charles Godfrey who was Captain 
of a trained band during the Napoleonic invasion scare. 
This fact is common knowledge in contemporary musical 
life, but since there is surely a nobility of the arts and 
crafts, as of political life and long descent, the attention 
which Sir Dan Godfrey gives to this circumstance in his 
exceedingly interesting book is comprehensible. 

From cover to cover the book appeals by its frankness 
alike in personal matters and opinions, and in relation to 
the world of music and musicians with which the author’s 
professional life of forty years has brought him closely 
into touch. His eminently practical outlook existed 
from the outset when, at the age of sixteen, he chose 
music as a profession and tells us that ‘“‘ even then this 
decision was only made because I realised that my father’s 
name would be of value to me in the musical profession, 
but of little avail in any other calling.’’ The impression 
upon laying down the volume is, however, that there is 
much more of the artist in Sir Dan’s composition than he 
would have us suspect. 

The general reader will find a great deal to interest 
him in the chapters of the book devoted to biography and 
anecdote, of which latter there is a wealth, always in good 
taste and generally touched with a clever soupgon of the 
personalities involved ard a sly appreciation of humour 
that render them both informative and amusing. Imagine 
this, related of the author’s youngest daughter when at 


school: ‘‘ What’s your father?” 
FRIEND (proudly): ‘‘ He’s an architect ; what’s yours? ”’ 
Puyiiis: ‘A conductor.”’ LitrLeE Frienp: “ What 


on?”’ No doubt Sir Dan has included a fair measure 
of everyday fare in his literary mélange with an aim akin to 
that which he uses in the arrangement of his musical 
programmes at Bournemouth, and elsewhere, to attract 
those not vastly interested in (and usually profoundly 
ignorant of) music, and then show them how really im- 
portant is music in its relation to the affairs of everyday, 
as well as to the deeper things of life. 

Every thoughtful reader, musician or not, will find 
much to interest him and provoke thought in the chapter 
on ‘‘ Life and Music.’’ The author is no mere theorist ; 
no one is better qualified than he, by practical experience, 
to relate what music has already accomplished as a re- 
generative factor in social life, and as a national asset 
of commercial importance. With regard to the short- 
sighted policy that seeks to curtail the cost of music in 
education, and in municipal matters, he rightly observes, 
“No direct profit is expected from public parks and 
pleasure grounds which are provided for the recreation 


* “Memories and Music.” By Sir Dan Godfrey. 18s. 
(Hutchinson.) 
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of the people and for the benefit of their health,’ and 
music is at least as necessary as most other recreations 
to the happiness and well-being of the world in general. 
The estimates of values in ‘“‘ Where British Music Stands ”’ 
and ‘‘ The Musical Outlook ”’ are alike practical and well- 
informed, but to place composition on a material basis 
and write “‘ no listeners, no composers ’’ is surely at variance 
with the facts—the artist’s impulse to create is not regu- 
lated by calculations of the audience he will obtain for 
his work. However, this may be a matter of opinion, and 
Sir Dan is perfectly frank in the expression of his own 
views. ‘‘ Memories and Music’’ should be widely pur- 
chased and read, but not lent—unless to trustworthy 
folks—for having once read it the reader will want to keep 
it handy to inform, stimulate, or amuse according to his 


mood. Watson LYLE. 


MUSIC FOR CHILDREN. By M. Storr and A. E. F. 
Dickinson. 6s. (Sidgwick & Jackson.) 

This is a book which will at once commend itself to 
teachers and parents who wish to lead their children a 
little farther along the path of musical appreciation than 
mere singing and piano-playing will take them. It is 
valuable, not for any originality of principle (for it states 
nothing that will be unfamiliar to the followers of the work 
of Jaques-Dalcroze and Stewart Macpherson, by which 
it is inspired), but for the very practical methods by which 
it seeks to give them expression. Practical and detailed 
to a degree, it will be particularly useful to ‘‘ the teacher 
who has not been through any school of music and who has 
only specialised in music in a very limited way, if at all ’’— 
the sort of teacher who does a considerable amount of 
harm and an astonishing amount of good in elementary 
schools. The first part of the book deals with preparatory 
work and modestly advanced studies of rhythm, melody, 
harmony and form—the transition stage from the period 
when such things are merely felt in the bones to that in 
which they begin to be appreciated with the mind. The 
second deals with musical analysis ; and the third contains 
lists of music, carefully graded and sufficiently catholic in 
choice, for singing, hearing, playing, conducting and 
analysis ; of books on music; and of records which will 
help teachers to exploit the immense possibilities of the 
gramophone. The prices of many are given and the 
publishers of all. Even their addresses are added—rare 
and splendid precision! It should materially help Miss 
Storr to realise her object of bringing music “in a real 
way into the lives of children, especially those of the 
London Elementary Schools.” 


The Drama. 


EUGENE O’NEILL.* 


These two plays are signed on every page. Readers of 
Mr. Cape’s three previous volumes will recall the out- 
standing features of Eugene O’Neill’s work—his strong 
predilections for the sea as a background, and for illusion 
as his character-motif. Illusion is nearly always the 
mainspring of his plays, some of which would be satire 
pure and simple were Mr. O'Neill less pitiful. It is the 
illusion of fear that leads the Emperor Jones back to his 
slayers’ hands: the illusion of himself as the motive- 
force of the world that drives the Hairy Ape on his rough 
road to self-realisation. Sometimes these people wreck 
their own and each other’s lives for an illusion’s sake, 
without even the satisfaction of keeping the illusion intact ; 
old Christopherson cries out against the loss of his, when the 
truth is forced on him, for he has been so obsessed by his 
distrust of the sea that he keeps Anna Christie inland, 
where she becomes a prostitute at sixteen. In “ Diff’rent,”’ 
Emma’s illusion leads her to reject the finest spirit of her 
little town, and to decline upon a “ yellow dog ’’ whose only 
idea is to sponge on her, and who makes brutal fun of her 


* Beyond the Horizon”; ‘ Gold.” By Eugene O'Neill. 
One vol. 7s. 6d. (Jonathan Cape.) 
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when he sees hope of her old lover buying him off. So in 
this latest volume Captain Bartlett (‘‘ Gold ’’) murders his 
two shipmates, drives his wife to her grave, and himself 
dies in madness for the sake of a treasure-trove consisting 
of brass and beads. 

In ‘“ Beyond the Horizon’”’ the illusion-motif is more 
complex. Of two farmer brothers one, Robert, hates the 
farm; he dreams away his time by the side of the road 
which runs, in one direction over the low hills in the middle 
distance, and in the other to the sea beyond which lies 
Robert’s illusion of a freer world. Robert changes his 
illusion, falling in love ; and it is Andy, the stronger brother 
in love with the same girl, who after all goes to sea. There 
he disproves Robert’s first illusion by proxy for him, 
Robert remaining to let down the farm and disprove the 
second for himself. For Robert’s bride tires of him, and 
is soon nursing her own illusion about the absent Andy. But 
Andy returns indifferent : Robert dies : the girl’s emotions 
are burnt out: and so the three illusions are ended. 

These plays also exemplify O’Neill’s sea-interest—one 
rather curiously. There is hardly a play of his without 
some glimpse of the sea, even the Emperor Jones being 
shown an old-time slaver (his ancestral Mayflower, as it 
were) in one of his nightmare visions. And there are cases, 
mcre extreme than ‘‘ The Emperor Jones,’’ where the sea 
encroaches arbitrarily on a landsman’s story. ‘‘ Anna 
Christie,’ so far as its bare plot is concerned, is as purely 
a longshore tale as anything in W. W. Jacobs. So in 
‘“‘ Beyond the Horizon,’’ the emotional centre is the farm ; 
had Robert dreamed up the road instead of down, had 
Andy passed inland to New York or Los Angeles, the plot 
would still hold good ; the road led seaward simply because 
the dramatist was Eugene O'Neill. All which is not to 
say that ‘“‘ Beyond the Horizon” is not a very fine piece 
of work. O'Neill knows the sea: it is in the bones of him: 
so that both here and in ‘‘ Anna Christie ’’ the sea-interest, 
arbitrary though we know it to be, becomes somehow 
inevitable, so subtly does he weave it into their emotional 
texture. In the ‘‘ Anna Christie’ film the other day we 
were shown the foundering of Burke’s ship at sea—well, 
naturally : what producer could resist such a chance ? 
But for once the producer was right in spite of himself ; 
the high seas are as integral a part of the play as of ‘‘ Beyond 
the Horizon ’’; and this though in neither tale need they 
have ever been mentioned. G. 8. 


IN THE SNARE.* 


There are all the elements of a big romantic drama in 
Mr. Sabatini’s novel, ‘‘ The Snare,’’ and in collaboration 
with Mr. Leon M..Lion he has very ably remoulded that 
drama into one of the most poignant and powerful romantic 
plays that the stage has offered us for long past. The 
story centres on Sir Terence O’Moy and his charming wife ; 
he was Adjutant-General of the British force that occupied 
Portugal in 1810, and the treachery of certain of the 
Portuguese, whom the British were defending against 
Napoleon, involve some of his officers, including his wife’s 
brother, in a scandalous adventure that ends in tragedy 
for Count Jeronym, who is secretly in the service of the 
French, and in goading Sir Terence to a frenzy of jealous 
suspicion when he discovers his wife in apparently com- 
promising circumstances and, for the best of good reasons, 
she dare not take him into her confidence and clear her- 
self. It is a story too full of intrigue and adventure to 
be summarised in a few lines, but in all its ramifications 
it was unfolded clearly and effectively to an audience that 
followed it with keenest interest to its final moving scene. 
That scene of the court-martial might have been curtailed 
a little perhaps with advantage ; otherwise one has nothing 
but praise and high praise for the play and for the acting, 
which was uniformly excellent throughout. So fine 
a drama should be sure of a successful run in London as 
well as in the provinces. 


* “Tn the Snare.’’ 


By Rafael Sabatini and Leon M. Lion. 
At the Savoy Theatre. 
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